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The Unity of the Church 


(Article VII of the Augsburg Confession) 





By PAUL M. BRETSCHER 


HIS is an anniversary year for the Lutheran Church. The 

Augsburg Confession, the foremost of our Lutheran symbols, 

came into existence 425 years ago. Prepared by Melanch- 
thon and approved by Luther,” it was read in German at the Diet 
of Augsburg on June 25, 1530. Copies of the German and Latin 
text were presented to Emperor Charles V. This 1530 version, 
known as the “unaltered” Augsburg Confession, has since that 
memorable day been the touchstone of what constitutes Lutheran- 
ism. It reflects in matchless form the deepest theological con- 
cerns of Luther, Melanchthon, and their colaborers. It served 
a threefold purpose: (1) it articulated clearly and concisely what 
“Lutherans” believed and taught; (2) it demonstrated that “Lu- 
therans” stood in the great tradition of the church of all the 
Christian centuries and were therefore no schismatics, much less 
errorists and heretics; (3) it aimed to effect, if possible, a recon- 
ciliation between “Lutherans” and the established church.’ 

The reformers were not gods, not even prophets. They did not 
succeed, in spite of Melanchthon’s patient efforts, to draft a state- 
ment of faith so univocal and comprehensive that it answered 
every question, allayed every fear, removed every suspicion, met 
every exigency, and that it became also in matters of church 
organization and administration a never-failing source of infor- 
mation and guidance. Only a few months after the Confession had 
been read Melanchthon was instructed to refute the charges raised 
against it by the opponents. He did this in what is known as the 
Apology (1531), which is, however, also an extensive develop- 
ment of the thoughts expressed in the Confession. Luther’s Smalcald 
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Articles (1537) are, in reality, a further explication of some of 
the principal articles in the Augsburg Confession. Melanchthon’s 
Tractatus de Potestate et Primatu Papae (1537) is regarded as 
an appendix to the Augsburg Confession.* A further interpretation 
of Lutheran teaching, necessitated by theological controversies fol- 
lowing Luther’s death in 1546, culminated in the Formula of 
Concord (1577). But this confession frankly acknowledges its 
indebtedness to the Augsburg Confession. The Book of Concord 
(1580), which contains all the confessions referred to, includes 
also Luther’s Small and Large Catechisms, “because they have been 
unanimously approved and received by all churches adhering to 
the Augsburg Confession” (FC, Sol. Decl., 8, Trig., p- 853). 
Nevertheless, though the Augsburg Confession is a human and 
therefore imperfect declaration of faith; though, furthermore, it 
originated in a most crucial period of church history and was 
intended to serve, as has been pointed out, very immediate pur- 
poses, it has, for these reasons, not become antiquated and irrelevant. 
Even granting some of the concerns regarding the Augsburg Con- 
fession which Hans Asmussen raises in his Warum noch Luthe- 
rische Kirche? (1949)°* a bit of sober reflection on the develop- 
ments in the church of Jesus Christ since 1530 and on conditions 
in the church in our day drive one to the conclusion that the 
Augsburg Confession is still meaningful, that it still spells out 
clearly and concisely what Lutheranism is, and that it is still an 
eloquent summary of the evangelical faith. Time and circum- 
stances have not been able to dim the luster of its classic formu- 
lations of Christian truth. The warning sounded many years ago 
by Theodosius Harnack against a supercritical attitude toward the 
Lutheran Confessions is still applicable: 
The chief source of our difficulty is that the crown of the church, 
the unity and purity of its confessions, is no longer regarded 
sufficient. . . . We have become blinded by the deceiving crowns 
of theological science as well as ecclesiastical institutions.” 


If one were to ask which Biblical doctrine lies at the center of 
all serious theological discussion carried on in our day, the answer 
would no doubt be: the doctrine of the church. A study of this 
doctrine has, in fact, compelled Christian churches to rethink and 
re-evaluate their confessional basis. We refer especially to the 
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comprehensive symposium on the church published in 1943 by 
Swedish Lutheran theologians under .the leadership of Bishop 
Anders Nygren and titled En Bok om Kyrkan.® In recent years 
such themes as the following are topics of wide interest: The 
Church of the New Testament, Church and State, Church and 
Churches, The Young Churches, Church and Culture, Churches 
and Cults, The Church and the Ministry, etc. The question is 
therefore in order: Are Articles VII and VIII of the Augsburg 
Confession, which speak explicitly of the church, still meaningful 
and relevant? 

This study submits some observations on Article VII with regard, 
however, also to Article VIII and the interpretation of these 
articles in the Apology. We present our findings under the 
heading The Unity of the Church. We propose to inquire: 
(1) What is the nature of this unity? (2) How is this unity 
realized? (3) What is the relation of a consensus de doctrina 
evangelit to the true unity of the church? 


1. WHAT Is THE NATURE OF THIS UNITY? 


Article VII introduces the subject of the church with what 
must have appeared to the opponents as an ingenuous statement, 
for the first sentence of the article reads, “Item docent quod una 
sancta ecclesia perpetuo mansura sit.” Surely, they must have 
thought, there is nothing heretical in this statement, for also the 
Nicene Creed speaks of an una sancta... ecclesia, and is not this 
ecclesia the Holy Catholic Church? But they were soon to be 
disillusioned. For the second statement of Article VII declares, 
“Est autem ecclesia congregatio sanctorum, in qua evangelium 
pure docetur et recte administrantur sacramenta,” and Article VIII 
equates the congregation of saints with the vere credentes. Ob- 
viously the reformers had a different church in mind. 


Article VII confesses that there is only one (una) church. In 
this aspect of their faith the reformers did not differ from their 
opponents. The difference between them and their opponents lay 
in the interpretation of the term church. In passing, it should 
be noted that the Augsburg Confession occasionally speaks of 
a plurality of churches. It employs phrases like in unseren Kirchen 
(AC, Conclusion 1, p.83c); im nostris ecclesiis (Apol. XIV, 4). 
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In a most characteristic passage the AC declares, “Ecclesiae apud 
nos de nullo articulo fidei dissentiunt ab ecclesia catholica” (p.84). 
But in Articles VII and VIII of the Augsburg Confession ecclesia 
does not denote a parish or a group of parishes served by “Lutheran” 
pastors. Nor do these articles refer to the established church known 
in the Middle Ages as the ecclesia catholica, which traced its external 
organization to the days of Constantine. The ecclesia in Articles 
VII and VIII is not the church which Luther publicly renounced 
when he on that cold December 10, 1520, in the company of 
a group of students walked out to the Elster gate and, “visibly 
moved, placed on the burning fagots the papal bull, the decretals, 
and other writings of the papists, speaking only these few words 
in Latin: ‘Since thou hast grieved the Holy One of God, may the 
eternal fire consume thee.’” ?° 

What, then, is the ecclesia referred to in Articles VII and VIII 
of the Augsburg Confession? It is the church of the believers. 
It is the church which is united by a common faith in the Lord of 
the church, the Savior Jesus Christ, who is in the midst of His 
church to the end of time. This church is indeed one (una), 
statistically speaking. But this omemess is at the same time an 
unitas, a unity of faith. Therefore the Latin text of Article VIII 
equates the church with the vere credentes, and the German text 
of Articles VII and VIII refer to the church as the Versammlung 
der Glaubigen. It should also be noted that the final statement 
in the Latin text of Article VII does not reproduce the Scriptural 
word order of Eph. 4:5, 6, as does the corresponding German text, 
but it quotes freely and places at the beginning of the quotation 
the term wna fides. The church is therefore a unity of faith. This 
does not mean that love is a negligible factor in this unity. In 
Article IV of the Apology Melanchthon develops the place and 
importance of Christian love.’’ But even as love does not justify 
the sinner before God, so it is not the bond which in God’s sight 
unites the church in the congregatio sanctorum et vere credentium. 

The Apology repeatedly speaks of the unity of faith. We cite 
a few passages. “Therefore we believe according to the Scriptures 
that the ‘ecclesiam proprie dictam esse congregationem sanctorum, 
qut VERE CREDUNT evangelio Christi?” (Apol. VII, 28). Again, 
“We say that this church, that is, the ‘vere credentes ac iustos, 
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exists scattered throughout the world” (Apol. VII, 20). And again, 
“But we are speaking of the true, that is, spiritual, unity (de vera, 
hoc est, spirituali unitate) without which faith in the heart, or 
righteousness of heart before God, cannot exist” (Apol. VII, 31, 
Trig., p.237). The German text of this weighty statement reads: 
“Wir sagen, dass diejenigen ein eintrachtige Kirche heissen, die 
AN EINEN CHRISTUM GLAUBEN, ein Evangelium, einen Geist, 
einen Glauben, einerlei Sakrament haben, und reden also von geist- 
licher Einigkett, ohne welche der Glaube und ein christlich Wesen 
nicht sein kann” (Trig., p.236). 

Accordingly the church embraces all who believe in the one 
Lord Jesus Christ, the just who live by faith. But this faith is 
not of their own making. It is the work of the Holy Spirit. 
Melanchthon evidently means this when he declares in the passage 
cited above: “We are speaking of the true, that is, spiritual unity 
(de vera, hoc est, spirituali unitate) without which faith in the 
heart . . . cannot exist” (Apol. VII, 31, Trig., p.237). The unity 
of the church is of a spiritual nature in the sense that the Spirit 
of God produces it. “Therefore Paul distinguishes the church from 
the people of the Law thus, that the church is a spiritual people, 
that is, that it has been distinguished from the heathen not by 
civil rites, but that it is the true people of God, regenerated by the 
Holy Ghost” (Apol. VII, 14, Trig., p.231). The vere credentes 
are the true people of God (Apol. VII, 14). They are the regnum 
Christi (Apol. VII, 16). “The adversaries do not understand that 
the kingdom of Christ is righteousness of the heart and the gift 
of the Holy Spirit” (Apol. VII, 13). Yes, the church is not only 
the ¢rue people of God (Apol. VII, 14); not only the regnum 
Christé which has the gift of the Holy Spirit; but the church is the 
vivum corpus Christi (Apol. VII, 12). 

This ecclesia is catholic in the sense that it embraces a// believers. 
It is the “Versammlung ALLER Glaubigen (AC VII, 1; VIII, 1). 
The church is “the men scattered throughout the whole world 
who agree concerning the Gospel, and have the same Christ, the 
same Holy Ghost, and the same sacraments” (Apol. VII, 11, Trig., 
p-229). When Melanchthon wrote these words, there may well 
have floated through his mind Luther’s beautiful confession: “I be- 
lieve that there is a holy Christian Church on earth, which is the 
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gathering or number or congregation of all Christians in all the 
world, the one bride of Christ and His spiritual body. . . . And this 
Christian Church exists not only in the Roman Church or under 
the Pope but also in all the world . . . so that it is scattered bodily 
under the Pope, Turks, Persians, Tartars, and all over, but gathered 
together spiritually in one Gospel” (WA 26, 506, 30). 

Since the church is an wnitas spiritualis, an ecclesia catholica, 
the body of Christ, the regnum Christi whose subjects are united 
in faith in the one Lord Jesus Christ, the church is not a society in 
a secular and sociological sense. It is not “an outward government 
of certain nations” (Apol. VII, 10). It indeed consists of people, 
human beings. It is, as Luther says, “scattered bodily.” But it is 
not a corporate body of individuals who have of their own accord 
agreed to become the church of Jesus Christ. Nor is the church 
an association or fellowship united by obiigations mutually agreed 
upon. It is, furthermore, not an ethical society whose foremost 
purpose is to promote respectable living, though indeed the church 
of Jesus Christ is sensitive to its privilege to function as the light 
of the world and the salt of the earth. The church is not a holy 
caste of untouchables, for though it is the communion of saints, 
it remains throughout its temporal existence a congregation of 
sinners who plead, “Lord, have mercy upon us.” It is indeed 
a brotherhood. But it is not a fraternal benefit society in the sense 
that it believes to have met all divine obligations when it has lived 
by the level and the square and has practiced such virtues of 
bourgeois morality as friendship, truth, prudence, patriotism, sym- 
pathy, sobriety, obedience, tolerance, honor, benevolence, loyalty, 
kindness, chivalry, wisdom, innocence, strength, chastity, patience, 
silence, freedom, and happiness. The inscription on the church's 
masthead is not “democracy and education” or “liberty and justice 
for all,” though the church is grateful to the Lord for whatever 
political and social privileges it enjoys and though it is truly 
concerned to do good unto all men and not only to the household 
of faith. And the church is not the right arm of the state charged 
to make morally responsible citizens, though it prays for good 
government and for all who are in authority and is desirous to 
promote the common welfare. Finally, the church is not a society 
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for the advancement of culture and civilization, nor does it exist 
for the purpose of transfiguring democracy into religion. 

Is the ecclesia visible or invisible? ’* Neither the Augsburg 
Confession nor the Apology employ these terms. The Apology 
speaks of ecclesia proprie dicta and ecclesia large dicta, that is, the 
church in the narrower and wider sense. Since the church consists 
of the vere credentes, and since faith is a matter of the heart and 
will, it is impossible to establish empirically and statistically who 
the vere credentes and the non vere credentes are. But the vere 
credentes possess through the power of the Spirit the capacity to 
believe, which is a human capacity. The believers are not in- 
corporeal beings. The church is not a cévitas Platonica (Apol. 
VII, 20). “The Holy Ghost . . . works faith in them that hear 
the Gospel” (AC V, 1; Trig., p.45). But obviously they “that 
hear the Gospel” are human beings. Believers are there where 
God’s Word is preached; where infants are baptized in the name 
of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost; where penitent hearts 
find comfort in Holy Communion; where sinners receive the for- 
giveness of sins; where God and the Father of our Lord Jesus 


Christ is worshiped and glorified; where people for the sake of 
Christ suffer, are persecuted, and even put to death. The ecclesia 
of which the Augsburg Confession and the Apology speak consists 
of believing men, women, and children. 


2. How Is THis UNITY REALIZED? 


The Holy Spirit creates faith in human beings through means. 
We call them means of grace. What these means are, Article V 
fully states in the words: “That we may obtain this faith, the 
ministry of teaching the Gospel and administering the Sacraments 
was instituted. For through the Word and Sacraments, as through 
instruments, the Holy Ghost is given, who works faith . . . in them 
that hear the Gospel.” (Trig., p.45.) The means of grace are 
therefore the proclamation of the Gospel and the administration 
of the Sacraments. 

To these means the second statement in Article VII of the 
Augsburg Confession calls attention in the words, “Est autem 
ecclesia congregatio sanctorum, in qua evangelium pure docetur 
et recte administrantur sacramenta”’ (that Melanchthon had in 
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mind specifically Holy Baptism, Holy Communion, and Holy Ab- 
solution we infer from the consideration that the articles on these 
three subjects, that is, Articles IX, X, and XI, immediately follow 
the two articles on the church, that is, Articles VII and VIII). 
In passing, it should be noted that according to Article V there is 
a singularly close interrelation between the means of grace and 
the work of the Holy Spirit: (1) the means of grace give the 
Holy Spirit; (2) through these means the Holy Spirit creates 
faith. The church thus comes into existence when the Holy Spirit 
through the means of grace creates faith. Those who are united 
by faith in the communion of saints also possess the gift of the 
Holy Spirit. 

The confessions, following Luther, stress the supreme importance 
of the viva vox evangeli, of proclaiming the Word, that is, the 
Gospel. What makes the Sacraments means of grace is the fact 
that they are the visible Word. Therefore it is not surprising that 
in practically every reference to the means of grace in the Augs- 
burg Confession and the Apology the Gospel or Word of God is 
named first. Two quotations from Luther seem pertinent. He 
writes: “We will now return to the Gospel, which not merely in 
one way gives us counsel and aid against sin; for God is super- 
abundantly rich in His grace. First, through the spoken Word, 
by which the forgiveness of sins is preached in the whole world; 
which is the peculiar office of the Gospel. Secondly, through 
Baptism. Thirdly, through the Holy Sacrament of the Altar. 
Fourthly, through the power of the keys, and also through the 
mutual conversation and consolation of the brethren, Matt. 18:20.” 
(Smalcald Articles, Part III, Art. IV, Trig., p.491.) In his defense 
against Ambrosius Catharinus, Luther writes: “Evangelium enim 
prae pane et baptismo unicum, certissimum et nobilissimum eccle- 
siae symbolum est, cum per solum evangelium concipiatur, formetur, 
alatur, generetur, educetur, pascatur, vestiatur, ornetur, roboretur, 
armetur, servetur, breviter tota vita et substantia ecclesiae est in 
verbo Dei, sicut Christus dicit: ‘In omni verbo, quod procedit de 
ore Dei, vivit homo’” (WA 7, 721, 9, quoted by Elert).”* 

In Article V the Word is termed evangelium and verbum exter- 
num (German text has Jeiblich Wort). Article VII employs the 
term evangelinm in both texts. In the Schwabach and Marburg 
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Articles, which were the principal sources used by Melanchthon, 
and in variant readings of Articles V and VII we read that the 
Holy Spirit gives no one this faith “ohn vorgehend Predigt oder 
miindlich Wort oder Euangelion Christi,’ but “durch und mit 
solchem miindlichen Wort.” Other terms which appear in these 
source materials are verbum Dei and das Wort. 

According to the Augsburg Confession, the Holy Spirit creates 
faith through the Word. It follows that the Word must be 
preached. The Latin text of the Augsburg Confession and the 
Apology most commonly employ the term docere when referring 
to the preaching of the Gospel. Docere appears in the Augsburg 
Confession about sixty times, praedicare only twice. Predigtamt is 
ministerium docendi (AC V, 1); Evangelium predigen is evangelii 
docendi (AC XXVIII, 12); was die Unsern predigen und lehren 
is doctrina nostrorum (AC XXVII, 17); gelehrt und gepredigt is 
docuisse (AC XXVII, 38); Gffentlich lehren und predigen is 
publice docere (AC XIV, 1); “vor Zeiten hat man gelehrt, gepre- 
digt und geschrieben” is “publica persuasio fuit non tantum vulgi 
sed etiam docentium in ecclesiis” (AC XXVI, 1); predigen is 
docere (AC XXVIII, 70). A particularly enlightening passage 
appears in the Apology (XV, 42): “Praecipuus cultus Dei est 
DOCERE EVANGELIUM,” the German text of which reads: “Denn 
der allergrésste, heiligste, ndtigste Gottesdienst, welchen Gott im 
ersten und andern Gebot als das Grésste hat gefordert, ist Gottes 
Wort predigen; denn das Predigtamt ist das héchste Amt in der 
Kirchen. Wo nun der Gottesdienst ausgelassen wird, wie kann da 
Erkenntnis Gottes, die Lehre Christi oder das Evangelium sein?” 
Without a doubt Schlink’s interpretation of docere is correct. 
He writes: “The Gospel is essentially oral proclamation of the 
forgiveness. In the German and Latin text the terms employed 
for preaching and teaching have the same meaning. Not the 
possession of a teaching, but the event of teaching is meant here; 
but, again, not a teaching which disregards encouragement and 
comfort, but one which preaches.” ** Nevertheless, when one bears 
in mind Melanchthon’s preference for the term docere and his 
comparatively infrequent use of praedicare in the preface of the 
Augsburg Confession, in his earlier sketches of the preface, in the 
Augsburg Confession, and in the Apology, one cannot but note in 
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his use of docere a decided emphasis on the didactic rather than 
on the persuasive element in preaching, and one appreciates Pro- 
fessor Caemmerer’s observation: “The supernatural ingredient in 
the Christian religion was {for Melanchthon} information of 
divine content and origin, but (that) the mind apprehending it was 
not substantially changed by it, and hence the life actuated by that 
mind was substantially the same as that of natural man.” 
It is not without some significance that Melanchthon approves of 
the definition of Nicholas of Lyra:. “Ecclesia consistit in illis per- 
sonis, in quibus est NOTITIA VERA e¢ confessio fidei et veritatis” 
(Apol. VII, 22). 

It is necessary that the Gospel be preached and that it be heard. 
But it is of even greater significance how the Gospel is preached 
and how the Sacraments are administered. “Est autem ecclesia 
congregatio sanctorum, in qua evangelium PURE docetur et RECTE 
administrantur sacramenta’ (German text: “Das Evangelium REIN 
gepredigt und die heiligen Sakrament LAUTS DES EVANGELII 
gereicht werden”). An earlier draft of the Augsburg Confession 
did not include the terms pure and recte. Melanchthon inserted 
them, however, in the official version because the opponents had 
maintained that they, too, taught that the church comes into being 
where the Gospel is preached and where the Sacraments are ad- 
ministered.’® 

The terms pure and recte appear also in the Apology. “Evan- 
gelium pure... apud nos docetur” (Apol. IX, 52). Melanchthon 
complains that the adversaries neglect their churches and that 
“mon curant RECTE doceri ecclesias et sacramenta RITE tractari” 
(Apol. XXVIII, 3). Again he writes: “We know that the Church 
is among those who teach the Word of God aright, and administer 
the Sacraments aright, and not with those who not only by their 
edicts endeavor to efface God’s Word, but also put to death those 
who teach what is right and true” ( Apol. XIV, 27, Trig., p.315). 


But the question is in place, “When is the Gospel purely taught 
and when are the Sacraments rightly administered?” There appears 
to be but one answer to this question. The Gospel is purely taught 
if the preacher discloses its full meaning. What this meaning is, 
the Augsburg Confession aims to state. The Sacraments are rightly 
administered if they are administered in accordance with the Gospel 
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as the Augsburg Confession understands it. That this is the mean- 
ing of pure and recte is evident from the close of Melanchthon’s 
earlier sketches of the preface inteaded for, though not included in, 
the Augsburg Confession. There he declares: “Now we want to 
speak of doctrine and first of all enumerate all the foremost 
articles of our faith. From this your Imperial Majesty can gather 
that the elector of Saxony does not permit anything to be preached 
in his land which is unchristian, but that he is most concerned to 
be loyal to the common, pure, Christian faith.”*’ And in the 
conclusion which follows Article XXI Melanchthon declares that 
the “summary of our doctrine contains nothing that varies from 
the Scriptures, or from the Church Catholic, or from the Church 
of Rome as known from its writers. This being the case, they 
judge harshly who insist that our teachers be regarded as heretics” 
(Trig., p.59). Accordingly, the Gospel is then preached pure and 
the Sacraments administered recte if these acts are performed in 
accordance with the teachings confessed in the articles of the 
Augsburg Confession. 

For Melanchthon Word and Sacraments are motae (seemeia, 
Merkmale, Kennzeichen). “Ecclesia... est societas fidet et Spiritus 
Sancti... quae... habet EXTERNAS NOTAS, ut agnosci possit, 
videlicet puram evangelii doctrinam et administrationem sacra- 
mentorum consentaneam evangelio Christi” (Apol. VII, 5). “Ad- 
dimus NOTAS: puram doctrinam evangelii et sacramenta’ (Apol. 
VII, 20). But Word and Sacraments are more than notae. They 
are, above all, the means and constitutive elements (tekmeeria, 
W abrzeichen, Konstitutiva) through which the Holy Spirit creates 
and sustains the faith of the vere credentes. “Neque vero pertinet 
promissio salutis ad illos, qui sunt extra ecclesiam Christi, ubi nec 
verbum nec sacramenta sunt, quia Christus regenerat per verbum 
et sacramenta” (Apology XI, 52). Referring to the enthusiasts 
of his day, among whom he reckoned also the Pope, because he 
claims to have “alle Rechte im Schrein seines Herzens,” Luther 
wrote in 1537: “In those things which concern the spoken, outward 
Word, we must firmly hold that God grants His Spirit or grace 
to no one, except through or with the preceding outward Word, 
in order that we may be protected against the enthusiasts” (Smal- 
cald Articles, Part III, Art. VIII, Trig., p.495). And Luther 
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summed it all up in that pithy statement: “God’s Word cannot 
be without God’s people; and, again, God’s people cannot be 
without God’s Word.” (WA 50, 629, 28 ff.) 


3. WuaT Is THE RELATION OF A CONSENSUS 
“DE DOCTRINA EVANGELII” 
TO THE TRUE UNITY OF THE CHURCH? 


The third and fourth weighty propositions in the Latin text of 
Article VII of the Augsburg Confession read: “Et ad veram uni- 
tatem ecclesiae satis est consentire de doctrina evangelii et de 
administratione sacramentorum. Nec necesse est ubique similes esse 
traditiones humanas seu ritus aut cerimonias ab hominibus insti- 
tutas....” The et in the third proposition obviously introduces 
a new thought. The vera wnitas ecclesiae refers, as we have tried 
to show, to the unity of faith. The satis est (“it suffices”) suggests 
a minimum rather than a maximum condition for the establishment 
of the vera unitas.’® Since, however, the satis est stands in contrast 
to the mec mecesse est in the fourth proposition, it may not be 
interpreted to mean that a consensus de doctrina evangelii is an 
insignificant and relative matter. It rather suggests that whereas 
the observance everywhere of the same traditions, rites, and cere- 
monies is not necessary, a consensus de doctrina evangelii is a re- 
quirement, even though a minimum requirement, for the estab- 
lishment of the vera unitas. 


Let us now look at the phrase “consentire de doctrina evangelii.” 
This is probably the most controversial phrase in the entire 
Augsburg Confession. The controversy rages about the question: 
Does this phrase express the thought suggested by the correspond- 
ing German phrase, or does it express something else, and if 
something else, what? The German text reads: “Dies ist gnug zu 
wahrer Einigkeit der christlichen Kirchen, dass da EINTRAECHTIG- 
LICH NACH REINEM VERSTAND DAS EVANGELIUM GEPREDIGT 
[werde]” (AC VII, 3). The German text declares that it suffices 
for the true unity of the church if there is a consensus regarding 
the pure understanding of the Gospel and if the Gospel is preached 
according to that consensus. Does the Latin phrase “comsentire de 
doctrina evangelit” say the same thing? 
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Before answering that question, one must ask another. If the 
Latin phrase does not say what the German text says, if it states 
a condition for the establishment of the vera unitas different from 
that expressed in the German text, would this not create a most 
serious problem? Would it not mean that the satis est is a decep- 
tive understatement? 

We reply to the above considerations that a person who is 
acquainted with the text of the Augsburg Confession will recall 
occasional variations between its Latin and German readings. By 
way of example, we refer to the Latin and German phraseology 
employed in the article on the Lord’s Supper (AC X). Nor may 
one argue that one of the two texts of the Augsburg Confession is 
necessarily a translation of the other. Brunstid asserts that the 
German is the original text.’ Wehrung holds the opposite view.”° 
The fact of the matter is that neither text is a translation. Though 
Melanchthon is the author of both, he rewrote, polished, and 
revised each independently of the other. The German text is not 
translation German, and the Latin text is not translation Latin. 
The German in the Augsburg Confession is throughout idiomatic 
and robust sixteenth-century German, and the Latin is smooth and 
flowing Latin. “By the middle of June, 1530, the text was com- 
plete in its essentials, each version independent of the other. 
Sometimes the one, sometimes the other, made faster progress.” ** 
In view of these considerations one must at least reckon with the 
possibility that the Latin reading “comsentire de doctrina evangelii” 
can mean something different from that suggested by the cor- 
responding German wording. 


But if “consentire de doctrina evangelit” does express a thought 
basically different from that suggested by the corresponding Ger- 
man wording, will not such a discrepancy detract from the glory 
of the Augsburg Confession? Our answer is a frank no. Both the 
Latin and German text of 1530 are regarded as official in the 
Lutheran Church. Such a discrepancy would, however, mean that 
the satis est implies more than the German text suggests. 


Among interpreters of the Augsburg Confession who regard the 
phrase “comsentire de doctrina evangelii” to be the equivalent of 
the corresponding German phrase, we note Albrecht Ritschl, 
Wehrung, Schlink, and Brunstad. Ritschl stressed the term evan- 
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gelit and maintained that in 1530 Melanchthon had not yet con- 
fused the religious proclamation (“die rein religiése Verkiindigung”) 
of the Gospel with an intellectualized motitia of the Gospel. 
Melanchthon’s apostasy from the true meaning of the Gospel as 
defined in the Augsburg Confession began, according to Ritschl, 
after 1537.* Wehrung claims that the Latin text expresses what 
the German text suggests. But he concludes: “The Latin text is 
in itself ambiguous and can serve the confessional church as 
a refuge. This happened.” ** Schlink insists that doctrina evangelii 
means preaching, proclamation of the Gospel.** Brunstid takes 
essentially the same position. He writes: “Doctrina evangelii is 
for the reformers the proclamation which teaches and sets aright” 
(“belehrt und zurechtbringt”).”° 

Among interpreters who believe that “comsentire de doctrina 
evangelit” implies more than preaching the Gospel, that it rather 
refers to the essence and full implications of the Gospel, we note 
Elert and Theodosius Harnack. Elert’s position may be summarized 
in his brief statement: “Die beiden Grundsdtze, die der VII. Artikel 
der Augustana fiir kirchliche Einigkeit enthdlt, sind Einheit in der 
Lehre, aber Freiheit in Aeusserlichkeiten.”*® In his thorough de- 
fense of the confessional writings of the Lutheran Church, 
Theodosius Harnack took it for granted that “consentire de doctrina 
evangelii” implied agreement in all the doctrines confessed in the 
Augsburg Confession.** 

The Formula of Concord does not contain, so it appears, an 
explicit interpretation of the phrase “comsentire de doctrina evan- 
gel.” But a number of statements in the Formula suggest that 
for its authors the essence of the Augsburg Confession is doctrina 
in the sense of “doctrine.” One passage reads: “We have resolved 
to tolerate in our realms, churches, and schools no other doctrine 
than that which, in the year 1530, was approved at Augsburg 
in a solemn confession” (Trig., p.15). Another passage echoes 
some of the phraseology of Article VII. It reads: “For thorough, 
permanent unity in the church it is, above all things, necessary that 
we have a comprehensive, unanimously approved summary and 
form where is brought together from God’s Word the common 
doctrine reduced to a brief compass, which the churches that are 
of the true Christian religion confess” (Trig., p.849). In still 
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another passage those electors, princes, and estates are commended 
who in 1530 “sinceram evangelii doctrinam amplexi fuerant” 
(Trig., p.846). 

In the light of the above considerations it is at least under- 
standable why those interpreters of the Augsburg Confession who 
believe that “comsentire de doctrina evangelit” refers exclusively 
to the proclamation of the Gospel find fault with the Formula of 
Concord. In their opinion the satis est in Article VII was falsely 
interpreted to include also a consensus in doctrinal formulations 
which, so it is said, in course of time, degenerated into a slavish 
concern for pura doctrina and throttled the free course of the 
Gospel. But it is also understandable why those interpreters who 
believe that “consentire de doctrina evangelit” implies a consensus 
in doctrinal affirmations with respect to the full import of the 
Gospel are in accord with the efforts of the authors of the Formula 
of Concord to compose “a comprehensive, unanimously approved 
summary and form ... a common doctrine.” So Theodosius 
Harnack, who finds agreement in doctrine essential to the vera 
unitas of the church and who supports his position by reference 


to such New Testament passages as Acts 2:42; Rom.6:17; 1 Tim. 
6:3; 2 Tim. 1:13; Titus 2:1. For him such agreement makes pos- 
sible also a common confession of faith.?® 


We now turn to an examination of the terms doctrina and 
evangelit and thereupon inquire into the meaning of doctrina 
evangelit. The term doctrina appears in the Confession 30 times 
and 116 times in the Apology, sometimes with, sometimes with- 
out, a modifier; sometimes referring to the whole body of Chris- 
tian truth, sometimes to a part of it. We thus find expressions 
like haec doctrina contemnitur (AC XX, 15); tota haec doctrina 
(AC XX, 17); summa doctrinae apud nos (conclusion following 
AC XXI); doctrina nostrorum (AC XXVI, 17); doctrina fidei 
(AC XV, 3); doctrina operum (AC XX, 19). In these and other 
instances doctrina cannot by any stretch of imagination mean 
preaching. 

Melanchthon’s stress on Lehre is evident also in his first 
sketches for a preface for the Augsburg Confession.*° In them 
he insists that if unity in the church is to be achieved, there must 
be agreement in doctrine. False doctrines must be done away with, 
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the true doctrine must be reinstated. He speaks of the “right, pure, 
and Christian doctrine”; “false doctrines”; “Christian doctrine”; 
“many destructive and unnecessary doctrines”; “constant and right 
and true doctrine”; “unfounded and blasphemous doctrine.” He 
writes: “We desire nothing more than to instruct Christians in 
pure doctrine .. . for only out of doctrine is the Christian Church 
born and preserved.” 

The term evangelium* is used in the Augsburg Confession in 
more than one sense. It may mean the promise of the forgiveness 
of sins in opposition to the demands of the Law. This is, of course, 
its most characteristic and frequent meaning. But sometimes the 
accent appears to be not so much on the content of the evangelium 
but rather on the manner in which the promissio is communicated, 
that is, preaching. In a passage in the Apology, Melanchthon 
seems to equate evangelium with doctrina. Referring to the church, 
he writes that it is the “societatem eiusdem evangelti seu doctrinae” 
(Apol. VII, 8). What seems most remarkable is the apparent 
equation of evangelium with Scripture in AC XXVIII, 34—39 
(compare German and Latin text). In any case, it would be rash 
to restrict the meaning of evangelium in the Confession entirely 
to the promise of forgiveness. To be sure, the peculiar New 
Testament meaning of evangelium seems to be present in the word 
wherever the Confession uses it. But there are those instances in 
the Confession where evangelium is used in a less restricted sense 
and where it may even suggest the doctrine of Scripture. 


Now where are we? What does the combination doctrina evan- 
gelii mean? This combination appears twice in the Confession and 
six times in the Apology. Could it be that this term is inter- 
changeable with doctrina Christiana which occurs eight times in 
the Confession and the Apology? Could it be that doctrina evan- 
gelii has the same meaning as doctrina evangelica employed for 
hundreds of years to designate the faith of those who were regarded 
members of the medieval wna sancta catholica ecclesia? * 

We believe that Melanchthon’s usage of doctrina in the Con- 
fession, in the Apology, and in the early sketches of the preface 
point in the direction that he intended doctrina in the combination 
doctrina evangelii to denote doctrine. Evangelium is indeed with 
him a fluid and elastic term. Yet when one bears in mind Melanch- 
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thon’s insistence on pure doctrine in the sketches referred to, his 
insertion of pure and recte in what is now the official Latin text 
of the Confession, his clearly stated position in the last proposition 
of Article VII that he regards traditions, rites, and ceremonies to be 
inconsequential for the vera wnitas ecclesiae, and his minimum 
requirement for the establishment of the vera unitas, one cannot 
but conclude that he used the term evangelium in the combination 
doctrina evangelit in the sense of God’s total revelation in Scripture. 
It hardly seems accidental that the Augsburg Confession, before 
it deals with evangelium in its strictest sense, the good news of 
God's justifying grace in Christ (AC IV), devotes three articles to 
the doctrines of God, original sin, and the person of Jesus Christ. 
For how can the Gospel conceived in its narrow sense be made 
meaningful to a sinner unless he is first told that he is under the 
judgment of God, unless he knows who this God is, unless he 
knows the true nature of sin, and unless he knows who Jesus 
Christ is. One could go on from here and demonstrate that all 
other doctrines in the Augsburg Confession are brought into close 
relationship with the Gospel viewed in its restricted sense, the 


promise of the forgiveness of sins. 


But if this is the meaning of the term doctrina evangelii, what 
is the relation of a consensus de doctrina evangelii to the vera 
unitas ecclesiae? Will not insistence on a consensus in doctrine 
contradict and even vitiate the teaching of Articles VII and V 
which declare that the true unity of the church is effected only 
by the Holy Spirit through the preaching of the Gospel and the 
administration of the Sacraments? ** They who propose this diffi- 
culty overlook the Pure docetur and the Recte administrantur. What 
these terms imply we attempted to show above. 

The vera wnitas ecclesiae is indeed entirely the creation of the 
Holy Spirit. He achieves this wnitas through the means of grace, 
which Jesus Christ entrusted to the church and which the church 
employs. In performing this task, the church always fights on 
two fronts. 1. It must place the Gospel of forgiveness into the 
center of all its preaching, teaching, and other activities, and it 
must studiously seek to avoid falling a victim to a doctrina of rites 
and ceremonies, Law and good works, reason and philosophy. The 
church lives only by the forgiveness of God in Christ. 2. The 
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church must be concerned to preserve the Gospel with all that 
this Gospel presupposes (sin, guilt, Law, God’s wrath, death); 
all that it implies (the sola gratia, the propter Christum solum); 
and all that it achieves in the hearts of sinners (faith, the fruits of 
faith, the hope of eternal glory). 

It is possible to sentimentalize the Gospel and so to deprive it 
of its God-intended purpose. It is possible also to adulterate the 
Gospel by mixing Law into it. It is possible to transform the 
Gospel into Law. But it is also possible so to stress the consensus 
de doctrina evangelii that the Gospel is strangled. It is possible 
to fall under the judgment of Lehrgerechtigkeit and not only under 
the judgment of Werkgerechtigkeit. To keep the heart of the 
Gospel in the center of all Christian preaching and other activities 
of the church, but at the same time to preach the whole Gospel 
with due recognition of all its Scriptural implications must be the 
constant aim of the vere credentes. The vera unitas ecclesiae gets 
its life from the proclamation of the remissio peccatorum. But this 
unitas is at the same time one of loving obedience to all the 
directives of Him who purchased the church with His own blood 
and who keeps His promise that His church “perpetuo mansura sit.” 


St. Louis, Ma 
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Natural Science with Reference 
to Genesis | 


By A. C. REHWALDT 


of getting lost in a maze of conflicting opinions at the very 

start. The moment one turns to the Genesis account, the 
mind is flooded with associations coming from the outside. Besides, 
it calls for conscious effort to keep the mind from being swayed 
by one or the other of the many interpretations which have been 
presented. But if we seek a solution of some of the many prob- 
lems which arise with respect to the relation of science and Genesis, 
we shall have to keep close to the text. If any solution is to be 
found, it must come from the Scriptures and not primarily from 
interpretation or from expert scientific opinion. Sasse seems to 
think that the solution of the problem of the theological inter- 
pretation of the opening chapter of Genesis has in some instances, 
if not in many, consisted in merely repeating what had already 
been said by others. 

. the problem of the theological interpretation of the begin- 
ning of Genesis remains of the first order for the Lutheran Church 
of today, as it is a problem for Christian theology of all times. 
Every great theological problem is a challenge in every new age 
and cannot be answered by merely repeating earlier solutions. 
To challenge each age anew is the very essence of the Scriptures, 
the living and powerful Word of God. It challenges the age of 
atomic physics, and astrophysics, as well as the age of the old 
oriental and Aristotelian world view. Inasmuch as the Scriptures 
give to each of these ages the same answer, one answer is given 
which applies to all ages, all men, the learned and the unlearned, 
the wise and the ignorant. 


A DISCUSSION of this problem has its pitfalls. There is danger 


To attempt to solve the problem before us, or any other prob- 
lem for that matter, by merely repeating what has already been 
said, may be an evasion. It may be a device which affords one an 
escape from the struggle and the internal strife which necessarily 
come before real certitude is reached. Convictions do not come 
like Christmas packages, boxed and wrapped and tied with ribbons 
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and bows, which we can easily pick up and carry away and even 

hand on to others, ready-made for them. In his sermon “So Did 

Not I” (Neh.5:15), Maclaren has something to say about this: 
No man has any belief but what he wins for himself as the cap- 
tive of his own spear and his own bow. If we are building on 
traditional opinion, we have really no foundation at all. Unless 
the word received from others has been verified by ourselves, 
and changed as it were, into a part of our own being, we may 
befool ourselves with creeds and professions to which we fancy 
that we adhere, but we have no belief whatsoever. You must 
learn to look with your own eyes and not through the spectacles 
of any human guides, authorities, or teachers upon the mystic, 
awful verities of this strange life, and upon the light that falls 
upon them from the far-off empyrean above.” 


Goethe has Faust put it: “Was du ererbt von deinen Vatern hast, 
erwirbh es, um es zu besitzen.”* 


We dare not hope that the end result of a discussion such as 
this will be some formula which will blueprint the solution of 
the problem for all times. This would not be desirable. The Word 
will stand, not in the sense that it is static or that the world, advanc- 
ing in its natural science, will outstride it, but in the sense that the 
Word, immovable and unshaken, has given its answer once and 
for all. The Word, while it stands, is dynamic and living and 
powerful and double-edged. Science advances and is subject to 
transformation and change. With each change it is challenged 
anew by the abiding Word. We, too, in our daily life, are con- 
fronted by the Word’s persistent challenge with every new expeti- 
ence. This disturbs us. It calls for decisions. We must choose 
either — or. Tensions and struggles follow; they subside when the 
choice is made, at least for the time being. Similarly, every change 
in science confronts us anew with the problem before us. If it 
were not for the challenge of the Word, there would be no problem. 


FIXING THE POINT OF VIEW 


In view of the great transformation and advance of the natural 
sciences during the past decades, we should, perhaps, be satisfied 
to do no more than to confront ourselves again with the problems 
which arise in connection with the relationship between natural 
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science and the Scriptures. We have no thought of belittling any- 
thing that has been said by others on this matter. But what has 
been said in the past addresses itself to a world view that has, in 
many respects, been replaced by another. If the discussion of these 
problems is to be pertinent and understood, then we must consider 
them from the standpoint of the present world view. In reading 
earlier literature on the problem before us, we must carefully sur- 
vey the scientific situation, the trend of thought, and the attitudes 
of that time to really understand the discussion. It would not be 
a discussion of the problem in a modern setting. 

What has just been stated really pertains to the point of view 
from which we must consider our problem. But before proceeding 
to the problem itself, we shall have to add another thought or two 
about the perspective within which we shall place the problem. 
The perspective is important. It is paramount that we consider the 
Genesis account by itself, that we read and study it as though we 
were seeing it for the first time in our life. We dare not begin 
with any thought in mind of criticizing some interpretation, or of 
upholding it, or of refuting some scientific theory, or of assenting 
to it. We may do that later, but our first aim must be to get at 
the great truths of the sacred account by which our consciences are 
bound and on which our faith is established. These truths we shall 
follow unhesitatingly wherever they will take us. If any obstacles 
are encountered along the path where the truth is leading us, placed 
there by science, or reason, or some interpretation, we shall clear 
them away by disregarding them for the time being. The Scrip- 
tural truths stand so immensely above any knowledge which we 
obtain through our senses and processes of reason that we cannot 
think of them as being on the same level of authority. 


HISTORICAL 

Historically, the problem of natural science with reference to 
Genesis 1, is an ancient one. Some are inclined to think that it 
was first raised with the development of the modern theories of 
physical and historical geology. Sasse says the problem “. . . is as 
old as the Church and even older” and continues to say that the 
problem was first raised in the third century before Christ when 
Eratosthenes of Alexandria calculated the diameter of the earth.* 
The problem was again revived a century later when Aristarchus 
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discovered the heliocentric system. This theory lay dormant for 
1700 years because of the influence of Aristotle and his geocentric 
theory, an authority no one dared to question at that time. Nicholas 
of Oxerne (+ 1382) was unsuccessful in his attempt to revive the 
heliocentric theory, for Thomas had refuted it by appealing to 
Aristotle. The Jews of Alexandria were also confronted by the 
problem of harmonizing the Scriptural account of creation with 
the scientific views of the day after the Septuagint had appeared. 
An example of such a harmonization is Philo’s book Concerning 
Creation. “The outstanding characteristic of this work is the attempt 
to demonstrate by apologetics that no conflict exists between the 
account of Genesis and those findings of science which Philo con- 
sidered established as certain. The proof is developed by reading 
into the sacred text the world-picture of the time, only to be piously 
astonished to find it already there as divine revelation.” Josephus 
concerned himself with the problem as the well-known quotation 
(Antiquities, Book I, Ch.1) indicates. The church fathers, too, 
coped with the problem of the hexaemeron, men like Ambrose, 
Augustine, Basil, Gregory of Nyssa, and Chrysostom. We can 


understand that they did, for they were living in a world which 
had already, for some time, abandoned the view that the world 
is a circular plane covered by the heavenly dome with its sun and 
moon and stars. Sasse concludes his discussion of the history of 
the problem with a reference to Luther. 


Even Luther did not fully escape the temptation to attempt to 
bring the Biblical creation account, as he presented it in his Sup- 
putatio annorum mundi and his lectures on Genesis, into agree- 
ment with the world picture which he had obtained through his 
philosophical and theological studies. When he declares: “Wir 
wollen Mose als dem besseren Doktor folgen, dem man sich mit 
grosserer Sicherheit anschliessen kann als den Philosophen, die 
ohne das Wort Gottes iiber unbekannte Sachen disputieren” 
(W.A. 42. 5. 20), he voices a sound principle, if only Moses 
were here not so closely associated with philosophy, an associa- 
tion in which he does not belong, especially not, according to 
the theology of Luther. At this point we have again arrived at 
apologetics and its grasp of Christianity when the statement is 
made that Plato comes closer to Scriptural truth than Aristotle, 
because he apparently gathered “sparks, as it were, from the ser- 
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mons of the fathers and the prophets” (W.A. 42. 4. 16). The 
possibility is not excluded that the editors {Bearbeiter} of the 
Genesis lectures are really speaking here. Nevertheless these are 
men of Luther’s school, such as Veit Dietrich, who are here sacri- 
ficing to strange gods.° 


Since the Reformation the literature on this problem has indeed 
become voluminous, as is evident when we examine the bibliog- 
raphy of Lange for the years 1830 to 1862.° 
A little more than a hundred years ago Schleiermacher wrote 
to his young friend, the theologian Liicke: “Looking at the present 
state of natural science, which is becoming more and more an all- 
embracing cosmogony, what do you forebode in the future, not 
only for our theology, but for our evangelical Christianity? . . . 
I fear that we shall have to learn to give up many things which 
many are accustomed to think of as inseparably bound up with 
the essence of Christianity. I will not speak of the six days, but 
how long will the idea of the creation as it is usually believed hold 
out against the power of a cosmogony constituted from irrefragable 
scientific combinations? What is to happen then? As for me, 
I shall not see that time, but shall have gone to my rest; but you 
and the men of your age, what will you do?” * Liicke, too, is gone, 
but we can answer Schleiermacher’s pessimistic questions. We open 
our Bible. There it still is, majestic and true: “In the beginning 
God created the heaven and the earth.” Moreover, it is believed 
together with the other acts of God here set forth: 
God created the heaven and the earth. 
God said, Let there be light... 
God divided the light from the darkness. 
God said, Let there be a firmament. 
God made the firmament and divided the waters .. . 
God said, Let the waters . . . be gathered together . . . and let 
the dry land appear. 
God said, Let the earth bring forth grass, the herb . . . and the 
fruit tree... 
God said, Let there be lights in the firmament. 
God made two great lights .. . He made the stars... 
God said, Let the waters bring forth . . . the moving creature 
... and fowl. 
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God created . . . whales and every living creature . . . and fowl. 

God said, Let the earth bring forth the living creature . . . cattle, 
and creeping thing, and beast .. . 

God made the beast . . . and cattle . . . and everything that 
creepeth upon the earth... . 

God said, Let us make man. 


God created man in His own image, in the image of God 
created He him; male and female created He them. 

He rested on the seventh day from all His work which He had 
made. 


The subject of every sentence is God. The predicate in each 
instance asserts a divine creative act, created, said, divided, made, 
until we reach the rested. All is as lucid as it ever can be for our 
weak understanding. Had we been permitted to stand at the 
Creator’s side, to observe firsthand what He was doing as He 
created, we should know nothing at all, for we can know the 
great deeds of God only through divine revelation. All is put so 
clearly that the simplest Christian, even a child, can understand. 
These assertions bind the conscience, and our faith is grounded on 
them. They are given to us to be believed, not to satisfy our 
curiosity. Here we have “. . . the first rudiment of revelation 
addressed to the earliest and simplest consciousness of man, that, 
namely, which comes to him through his senses, the consciousness 
of the material world which lies in its grandeur around him.” ® 
The purpose of this revelation is not to give man information 
about the material world but to reveal “God the Father Almighty, 
Maker of heaven and earth,” His power, wisdom, and loving- 
kindness. These assertions, which are the heart and core of the 
creation account, leave no room for dispute and argumentation. 
They need no interpretation. 

Each assertion is reiterated and, in some instances, expanded 
elsewhere in the Scriptures. God created the heaven and the earth 
(Mark 13:19; John 1:3; Col. 1:16, 17; Neh. 9:6; Ps. 33:6; 89:11; 
104:5; Is.44:24).— God said, Let there be light. God divided the 
light from the darkness. (2 Cor. 4:6; Job 36:30, 32; 38:19; 
Ps. 74:16; 104:20; 139:11,12; Is.45:7.) —God said, Let there 
be a firmament (1 Chron. 16:26; Neh. 9:6; Job 9:8; 37:18; 
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Ps. 8:3; 19:1; 33:6; 104:2; Is.40:22,26). Job 26:13 refers not 
only to Gen. 1:6, but also to Gen. 1:2. Lewis calls attention to 
two passages in this connection: Job 26:8 (“He bindeth up the 
waters in His thick clouds; and the cloud is not rent under them); 
Prov. 30:4 (“. . . who hath bound the waters in a garment?”). 
“The word cloud we would call literal language, with nothing 
metaphorical about it; but go to the old Saxon, and we find a root 
related to the Latin cludo, claudo, Greek kleid, to shut, enclose, as 
well as to the derivative cloth —all representing the same image, 
and the old image of something that shuts in, holds, or contains 
like a bag.”° God said, Let the waters be gathered together, and 
let the dry land appear (Job 38:8-11; Ps.90:2; 95:5; 104;5-9; 
Prov. 8:25 ).— If the first and last passages of this group are read 
as Luther translated them, or as they appear in the Revised Stand- 
atd Version, the force of the original is brought out more clearly. 
Schlottmann says of Job 38:8-11: “There is . . . the idea of im- 
mense force .. . an almighty power opposing itself to the stubborn 
force of the young sea striving to extend itself towards the in- 
finite.” "°— God said, Let the earth bring forth grass, the herbs, 
and the fruit tree (Matt. 6:29, 30; Luke 12:28; Job 38:27; Ps. 65: 
9,13; 104:14-16).— God said, Let there be lights in the firma- 
ment. God made two great lights. He made the stars. (Job 38: 
31-33; Ps.8:3; 74:16; 104:19; 136:7-9; 147:4; Is. 40:26.) — 
God said, Let the waters bring forth the moving creatures and 
fowl. God created whales and every living creature and fowl. God 
made the beast and cattle and everything that creepeth upon the 
earth (Matt.6:26; 10:29; Job 12:7-10; 39; 40:15-24; 41; Ps. 8: 
7,8; 50:10, 11; 104:25-30).— God said, Let Us make man. God 
created man in His own image, in the image of God created He 
him; male and female created He them (Mark 10:6; Acts 17: 
24-29; 1 Cor. 15:45; Col. 3:10; James 3:9; Deut. 4:32; 32:18; 
Job 10:8-18; Ps. 139:14-16; Is.43:1; 44:24; 45:9-12; 54:5; 
Mal. 2:10). 
LUTHER’S VIEW 


Thus we are instructed concerning Creation not only in Genesis 
but throughout the Scriptures. The ancient creeds gather these 
central assertions of Genesis together in a sentence or two. “I be- 
lieve in God the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth.” 
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“I believe in one God, the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven 
and earth and of all things visible and invisible.” Luther, in his 
introduction to his exposition of the first chapter of Genesis, has 
this to say: “It is apparent that God has reserved the majesty of 
His wisdom and a proper understanding of this chapter for Him- 
self, but in general He lets us know that the world had a begin- 
ning and was created out of nothing. Such knowledge the text 
sets forth clearly. But with respect to details there is much of 
which one cannot at all be certain and about which countless ques- 
tions are raised now and then.”** If we pursue Luther beyond 
the introduction, he seems to be inconsistent, for he does concern 
himself with things of which he had said, “Dess man gar nicht 
gewiss sein kann.” He speculates at times. He does not hesitate 
to embody folk lore in his discussion, when, for instance, he speaks 
of the providence of God, which provides for the swallows whether 
they live in trees or hibernate under water in the sea.” Luther is 
not inconsistent. In his exposition of Gen. 1:1 he writes: “As we 
stated before, there is no one whose exposition we could accept 
and follow; in these matters, therefore, we shall leave everyone 
to his own judgment and what he thinks best, and state what our 
opinion is on these things (Nun habe ich aber zuvor gesagt, dass 
wit keinen haben, dem wir in dieser Auslegung nachgehen und 
folgen kénnten; darum wollen wir einem jeden sein Judicium and 
Gutdiinken hierin lassen, und sagen was davon unsere Meinung 
sei).” * Ttalics are ours. Unless we wholly misunderstand Luther, 
he has placed two labels. The one he has placed on those asser- 
tions of Genesis which are clear and direct and permit no mis- 
understanding and which are stated elsewhere in Scriptures. These 
bind our consciences and are articles of faith. The other label 
Luther places on assertions which are dark. These are not dark 
in themselves, but from our point of view. Our conceptual and 
perceptual ability is here outmatched by the majestic wisdom of 
God. We might as well confess it. The vast literature of the past 
ought to convince us of the futility of attempting to explain all 
the details of the creation account in a definitive manner. If the 
Holy Spirit is silent and gives no exegesis of a dark word or pas- 
sage, then we are overreaching ourselves if we attempt to supply it. 
But, in spite of all this, if we still feel that we must explain, then 
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let us do as Luther does, who virtually says: “Here comes Luther 
with his opinion. Take it, or leave it!” We dare never give our 
opinions the guise of the Word of God. That would make us 
usurpers. Much of the ridicule which is directed toward the Bible 
is evoked by some personal opinion which is stated so emphatically 
as to give the impression that it is backed up by Scriptural authority. 
Those who delight in their derision of the Bible do not bother to 
inquire whether the volley of ridicule was provoked by the Word 
of Scripture itself or by some well-meant statement of inter- 
pretation. 
DIVERGENT OPINIONS 


The most challenging word in the Genesis account is the Hebrew 
word yom, day. The moment it is mentioned, we take sides. The 
one side holds out for a twenty-four hour day of creation; the 
other insists that the days were longer intervals, periods, even eons. 
Skirmish after skirmish results in nothing decisive. 

The first group takes the following position: Yom means day, 
an ordinary day, a solar day of twenty-four hours. That the day 


of Genesis 1 is of such duration is indicated by the words “And 
the evening and the morning. ...” This mention of evening and 
morning settles the matter. Furthermore this is supported by the 
Sabbatical institution (Ex.20:11). The others have this to say, 
among other things: Yom means day, but it is also used to denote 
weeks, years, and long stretches of time; here it is used to indicate 
periods of time. The first three days cannot be twenty-four hours 
long. How can there be a solar day without a sun? The days are 
all of the same duration as is indicated by the reiteration of the 
declaration: “And the evening and the morning were the . . . day.” 
This labels these days as being extraordinary ones. The word day 
is used to indicate the cyclic feature of creation. The idea day has 
among its elementary constituent thoughts that it is cyclical or 
periodical in nature, and that it has duration in time. The peri- 
odical nature of day is catholic and immutable. Duration is rela- 
tive and variable. Above the Arctic Circle, days are six months 
long. The root from which the Hebrew ereb, evening, is derived 
has the primary meaning of entering in, without connotation of 
duration. Boker, morning, is derived from the root which has the 
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idea of separating, cleaving (dawn, separation of object from 
object). To quote Ex.20:11 in support of the twenty-four-hour 
interpretation is begging the question. We could go on, but this 
shall be enough. 

As we listen to the arguments of both sides, we are perhaps 
momentarily swayed first to the one side and then to the other. 
This happens because neither side can quote sound Scriptural sup- 
port for its view. If an appeal is made to Scripture, apparent 
support is eked out by employing deduction and inference. Such 
procedure carries no conviction. It lacks the ring of authority and 
remains just what it is, reasoning, deduction, inference. Each side 
has among its arguments also an element or two which cannot be 
denied and ignored. The one insists that yom means day. The 
authorities support them in this insistence. “The meaning of the 
Hebrew word yom, used in the creation account, is the same as 
that of the English word day. Yom accordingly denotes day in 
contrast to night, a calendar day, time, a year, and in a pregnant 
sense, also a time of judgment or retribution. But there is no pas- 
sage where the word day denotes an eon or even a long period. 
The passages in which the word is supposed to have this last mean- 
ing do not confirm the claim upon inspection.” * There is absolutely 
no way of getting around the fact that yom means day. The other 
side, too, makes an assertion with considerable conviction: “How 
can there be a twenty-four-hour day without the sun?” The sacred 
text calls the creation intervals, whatever their duration may have 
been, days, and at the same time states that the regulator of days 
as we ordinarily understand it was not yet in existence, at least not 
for the first three days. No matter how much we may argue in 
favor of the one side or the other, we are blocked. Both times we 
ate blocked by the text itself: on the one hand by yom, and on the 
other by the fact that the sun was not in existence. Nor can we 
solve the problem, at least in part, by assuming that the first three 
days varied in duration from the last. “. . . It must be kept in mind 
that at the end of each of the six creation days, the same limiting 
clause reappears, apparently indicating that there was no difference 
between the days in the early part of the account and those in the 
later. Uniformly there appears the statement: And evening was 
and morning was day so-and-so.” ** No matter how long and how 
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diligently we search the Scriptures, ready to pounce upon any hint 
which may have been obscured by translation, but which may justify 
our taking a stand one way or the other, we shall find none. At 
least, that is our experience. 


THE SOLUTION 


What, then, are we to do in the face of this problem? There 
is only one thing we can do — humble ourselves before the majestic 
wisdom of God. Perhaps in attempting to force the text to reveal 
more than it tells, we are acting like a child that taps the hand of 
the master craftsman and says, “What are you doing?” A child 
may do this to the father or a friend, but we dare not do this 
to God. “None can stay His hand or say to Him, What doest 
Thou?” (Dan. 4:34.) Paul warns us against being self-appointed, 
privy councilors to the Lord (Rom.11:34). The text says yom. 
The text makes it impossible for us to say anything about duration. 
We shall have to say with Genesis, the creation interval was a day; 
and as far as duration is concerned, we shall have to insist that the 
Scriptures say nothing about it. We certainly may have our own 
personal opinion on duration. We may express it if we care to, 
but we are conscience bound never to give the impression that we 
are stating a Scriptural truth when we are voicing a mere opinion. 
An opinion must be so labeled, and in large print. The problem 
of duration does not stem from the Scriptures but from a desire 
to refute natural science. It is really trivial and is remote from 
the exalted purpose of the Genesis account. 


... Creation is referred to not only in the first chapter of Genesis, 
but also in other parts of the Old Testament, the creation Psalm, 
the Book of Job, the Prophets, particularly when they speak of 
the redemption of the creature and of a new creation. The New 
Testament extends the doctrine of the Old, in that it stresses, 
above all, the participation of the Logos in Creation and thus 
leads us to understand this work as the work of the Triune God. 
This is already indicated in the creation account when the Word 
of God and the Creator Spiritus have such a prominent partici- 
pation. If the article of creation is inseparable from the Triune 
God, then it is clear why it is a pure article of faith. The First 
Article can never be properly understood and explained without 
the Second and the Third, not even in the instruction of children; 
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for how is it possible for a crippled child to confess with Luther's 
explanation, “This is most certainly true,” unless it be in view of 
Him who opened the eyes of the blind and bade the lame to 
walk! The question which arises is this: What is essentially the 
doctrinal content of the creation account? It would evidently in- 
struct us concerning that which God did, the Triune God, when 
He created the world. Its chief purpose is not to give us a cos- 
mology, as do so many Jewish apocalypses which would give 
instruction concerning the structure of the world. The chief 
purpose of the Scriptural account is theological. God created, 
God said, God made, God blessed, God saw all that He had 
made, God rested on the seventh day. All the deeds and works 
of God are a matter of faith. The “how” lies beyond all human 
abilities of perception and understanding. The incarnation of the 
Word, the reconciliation, the resurrection and ascension of Christ, 
His sitting at the right hand of the Father, His coming from 
thence, the presence of His body, all, all lie beyond understanding 
as do also the work and the works of creation. No human being 
can possibly visualize for himself a creation out of nothing through 
the Word — not even the physicists who now speak of a sudden 
beginning of the world—just so can no human imagination 
visualize the individual works of creation which Genesis presents. 
How can one speak of a twenty-four-hour day without a s:n? 
Who can say what is meant when it says, “God rested from His 
works” on the seventh day? It certainly cannot mean that God 
left the created world to itself, whether this be a longer or a shorter 
interval. According to Luther's deep understanding, the Creation 
is a creatio continua: “I believe that God has made me and all 
creatures,” and so it is inseparably joined to the miracle of pres- 
ervation (John 5:17). We cannot picture this to ourselves, yet 
we believe that these words are true and that every sentence in 
the creation account indicates something which really happened. 
It is actually true that man did not develop from the animal 
world, but stepped into existence through a miraculous creative 
act of God, even though we cannot visualize it. It is a reality that 
one human pair stood at the beginning and that the first Adam 
was as much a reality as the Second, even though it be impossible 
for us, who live on this side of the Fall, to visualize it. Just as 
the last things of which the Bible speaks pass all of our conceptual 
capacities, so they are surpassed also by the first of which the Bible 
speaks. Just as the Bible cannot help using picturesque language 
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when, in the Apocalypse of St. John, it speaks of the last things; 
e. g., the deeply pathetic sentence which speaks of one of the last 
things which God does: “And God shall wipe away all tears from 
their eyes” (Rev. 21:4), just so we must assume that many a state- 
ment concerning the first things is also clothed in picturesque 
language. Certainly no one will deny this fact with respect to 
Gen. 2:7. This is not a denial of the reality of the things we are 
told there. Nor dare we forget that the Genesis account makes 
no claim for completeness. . . .1° 


SCIENCE AND THE BIBLE 


What about natural science with reference to Genesis? The 
solution is not far off now, but there are other matters which must 
be cleared up before we can cope with the final problem. First 
of all, the reference frame is the Bible and not natural science. 
It makes a tremendous difference just how we state it: natural 
science with reference to the Scriptures or the Scriptures with ref- 
erence to natural science. Next, one dare not say that science, in 
some particular instance, supports a statement of the Bible. Sanden 
does this in his book, Does Science Support the Scriptures? *" and 


so does Rimmer in his books, to mention only two. Really, we had 
better try to set the world on an up-ended straw than undertake 
to give the Bible greater credence with the help of science. The 
Bible needs no support from science. To say that it does borders 
on blasphemy. Either the Bible zs the Word of God, or it is not. 
If it is not, then we agree that a scientific support would be wel- 
come. But as it is, the Bible needs no props, not even scientific props. 


There are many other similar matters which belong here, but 
we shall mention only one more. Some, also well-meaning Chris- 
tians, maintain at times that the world view of the Bible is geocen- 
tric. We shall gladly agree that it is anthropocentric, rightly under- 
stood, but not that it is geocentric. We shall even concede that 
it seems to be geocentric. We have touched this problem before.’* 
Scripture speaks a language which is universally understood when 
any reference is made to nature. It speaks of natural things as 
they appear to the senses, and in speaking of them it makes no 
attempt to explain the natural process involved. To be sure, there 
is usually a theological significance intimately associated with the 
reference to some natural phenomenon. That is merely incidental 
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at this point of our discussion. The language of Scriptures is based 
on the first picture, the first impression, received by the observer. 
This language, call it the language of appearances, phenomenal 
or phenomenational language, speaks of nature as it appears from 
the perspective center of the observer, no matter which of the 
sensory organs he employs as he makes his observation. This per- 
spective center is the individual. He is somewhere on earth, unless 
by means of an abstraction, or some other mental effort, he takes 
his position elsewhere. We can think, if we care to, that the grind- 
stone on which we are sharpening our ax is standing still and that 
the ax, and we, and the whole world are revolving around the 
stone; and if it please us, we can take the rest of the universe 
with us. So the Bible places the reader at the perspective center 
which is naturally and easily taken, and most obvious. The terms 
geocentric, heliocentric, relativity, all are associated with scientific 
theories. To say that the point of view of the Bible is geocentric 
implies that the Bible takes some scientific view of the world, which 
it does not. Following the same reasoning, we should be justified 
in saying that The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod is com- 


mitted to the geocentric theory because the geocentric point of 
view is taken by the editors of the calendar which appears in the 
Lutheran Annual. We could say the same thing of the Naval 
Observatory at Washington which publishes the Nautical Almanac, 
which would be valueless for the navigator unless the stars and 
planets were observed from the earth. 


We shall now consider the final problem —the relation of 
natural science and the Bible. We do so realizing that, without 
giving any previous explanation, we made the bare statement that 
the Bible is not committed to any scientific theory. Therefore some- 
thing ought to be said about the denial of the Creator, first cause, 
cause and effect, etc., but we shall refrain from treating these topics 
for the present, in the hope that they may be considered some other 
time. 

BIBLE AND SCIENCE PARALLELS 

We often hear it said that there is no conflict between science 
and the Bible. This is true only if by science we mean the true 
science. The term science is, to some extent, undergoing a trans- 
formation. Unless we completely misunderstand, the famous Ger- 
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man physicist Heisenberg implies, in a recent address delivered at 
Miinchen, that science, at least in some instances, even though it 
involves a mathematical formulation of a law of nature, does not 
concern itself with some objective reality (elementary particles), 
but with our knowledge of them.’® Perhaps, then, we had better 
say there is no conflict between nature as such and the Bible. Both 
are the revelation of God. If there is a conflict, the exegesis of the 
theologian or the explanation of the natural scientist is at fault. 
The fact is that both have contributed to the apparent discord be- 
tween the Scriptures and nature. Sasse’s discussion of this follows. 


At this point the question will be asked: “Is there, then, no con- 
flict between theology and science?” The answer must be “No.” 
There can be no conflict if both theology and science operate in 
their own sphere. Both the theological and the scientific con- 
templation of the world run side by side like the tracks of two 
parallel railroads. The trains run back and forth without coming 
in contact with each other. A collision is possible only if there 
has been a derailment. That has happened in the past and is likely 
to happen again in the future. The theologian is always tempted 
to want to know more than he knows and to insist upon or to 
develop a Christian conception of the cosmos and a Christian 
geology and paleontology on the basis of the Scriptures. The scien- 
tists cannot deny their descent from medieval Scholasticism in 
which philosophy and theology were inseparably joined in a sys- 
tem. So they are constantly tempted to invade the area of theology 
and to declare, for instance, that miracles are impossible. No real 
scientist will do this, for the very reason that this concept does 
not occur in his science. Even the Catholic scientist who is called 
upon to render an opinion in a process of canonization, or who 
is asked to say something with respect to some miraculous healing 
at Lourdes, will be cautious not to use the word “miracle,” which 
has no place in his science. The Catholic theologians in this case 
are the ones who use and misuse the concept miracle. With re- 
spect to the miracles of the Holy Scriptures, it might be stated 
that the church has no right, nor is it possible for her to spare 
her members or mankind the problem {Argerniss} which these 
miracles present to our reason. But on the other hand, nor has 
the church the right to give unneccessary offense by insisting upon 
a world view which apparently is based on the Word of God 
but actually is not found in the Bible. Great damage has been 
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done by both sides when they overstepped the boundary line. 
If there is a church which ought to be free from this trespass, it 
is the church of the Lutheran Reformation, which has always, 
as a matter of principle, kept theology and philosophy apart. For 
his person a philosopher can be a Christian, and a Christian can 
be a philosopher by profession. But faith which comes from the 
Word, and philosophy, which is an activity of reason, must for- 
ever remain apart, simply because reason cannot perceive or 
validate the truths of faith and the Word of God does not give 
the answers to the questions put by philosophy. . . . The con- 
flict between lumen naturae and lumen gratiae, under which we 
Christians have to live in this world, will be resolved in the /umen 
gloriae (Luther). The wonders of God which we know through 
faith in Him are always closed to fallen reason. This does not 
mean that reason is not to be used with respect to everything 
which belongs to its sphere, however much it has been beclouded 
by the Fall and is a reason which is blind in things which per- 
tain to God. “Lumen naturae’ and “lumen gratiae” and “lumen 
gloriae” will be one only in the eternal world when the mind of 
man has been set free from sin and its effects and faith has be- 
come sight.*° 


Whenever honest and sincere doubt, reaching around in all direc- 
tions for the solid truth on which to stand, comes face to face with 
a controversy between the Bible and science, the creation account 
is involved in most cases. The unbeliever who delights to discredit 
the Bible in the eyes of the world will most likely direct his attack 
against the creation account. The result of this has been that both 
the theologian and the scientist have gone all out to establish con- 
cord between science and interpretation of the Scriptures. They 
have called all their acumen and learning into action to clear away 
every contradiction and to establish harmony. Among such scien- 
tists we would mention particularly Guyot and Hugh Miller. 


The strange thing is,.as Kurtz*’ pointed out a hundred years 
ago, that just here (creation account), where contradictions stand 
out most clearly and where one might expect them to be most 
frequent, they are an impossibility if the creation account is cor- 
rectly understood. Contradictions are impossible here for the simple 
reason that the Bible does not reveal any knowledge which can 
be discovered and disclosed by natural science. And, obversely, it 
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is true that knowledge for which science can search, and which it 
can establish, if found, does not lie within the domain of reve- 
lation. The knowledge which science and the Bible impart lies in 
two different spheres. So science and the Bible cannot be supple- 
mentary in their relation to each other but are parallel. The one 
presents revealed knowledge, the other acquired knowledge. Each 
moves in its own sphere without encroaching upon the other. They 
stand side by side — the grand, majestic, and awful Genesis account 
and human science. We need them both. Thus we see that science 
and the Bible complement each other. They do not contradict each 
other provided both are rightly understood. This is the relation 
in which natural science stands to the Bible, as we see it. Interest- 
ing is that Kurtz soon forgot all about the important truth he had 
formulated and proceeded to develop his idea of a Biblical cos- 
mology, for the subtitle to his volume reads: Ein Beitrag zur bibli- 
schen Kosmologie (A Contribution Toward a Biblical Cosmology ). 


FREEDOM UNDER THE WORD 


Within the framework of the Bible, a Christian may move freely 
in any of the fields of science, geology, paleontology, biology, and 
the physical sciences, without any fear and misgivings, or any limita- 
tions also with respect to time. The Master has also stepped up 
to each one of us whose lifework lies somewhere in the field of 
sciences. We, too, have felt the pressure of His hand as He laid 
it on our shoulder, fixed His eyes upon us, and said, “Follow Me.” 
Thus, we, too, have been honored, as He sooner or later honors 
every man who has heard the Gospel. And if through the power 
of the Spirit, we have surrendered ourselves to Him, body and soul, 
and are ready literally to do what He asks us to do, to follow Him, 
where will He take us? The farmer goes back to his plough. The 
housewife goes back to her kitchen drudgery. The teacher goes 
back to the classroom, the scientist to his strata or his fossils or his 
microscope. The Lord takes each one back to where his interests 
and his duties lie. There we are to serve Him. 


If this freedom just mentioned is really ours under the Word 
of God, then we have also an obligation to discharge in this respect. 
We must fearlessly go where the Word takes us. Then it is up to 
us to testify to the truth of such freedom and to proclaim it when- 
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ever the occasion arises. To keep silence will not do. Our silence 
may lead to a misunderstanding of the Bible, may give the impres- 
sion that the authority of the Word imposes limitations and restric- 
tions where none are laid down at all. Oh, we know that this whole 
problem is really subordinate and not major. We know also that 
the falling away began here for many an inexperienced Christian 
young man and woman. If for no other reason, then for their sake 
we ought to speak the truth. Although we know that Christ is 
speaking on the highest level, yet we feel that also at the lower 
level, on which we have been moving, His words apply: “If ye 
continue in My Word, then are ye My disciples indeed; and ye 
shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free” (John 
8:31, 32). 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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{Editorial Note 

As is evident from the article as a whole as well as from previous contribu- 
tions to this journal (Sept., 1950, p. 674 ff.; May, 1953, p. 330 ff.; June, 1954, 
p. 433 ff.), the author does not want his presentation to be interpreted as in 
any way vitiating or limiting the inspiration of the words of Scripture. To the 
contrary, he is applying one of the cardinal principles of such a view of 
Scripture: the inspired words must be interpreted by these same words. His 
concern is therefore the exegetical question: What is the divinely intended 
sense of the word yom and how does Scripture itself define it? On this 
point of interpretation there has been and still is a difference of opinion also 
among those who uphold the full authority of the inspired words of Scrip- 
ture. — Nor does the publication of this article endorse the validity or cogency 
of the argumentation in all its points.—It as well as the author’s previous 
articles could serve as a useful basis for renewed study of a perennial problem.]} 





‘Preaching from Isaiah” 


By RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


Luther Seminary in St. Paul, Minn., was published by Augsburg 

Publishing House of Minneapolis in 1953 and was reviewed by 
the present writer in the CONCORDIA THEOLOGICAL MONTHLY in the 
May issue of 1954 (pp.407f.). The purpose of this extended study 
is to stress the underlying principle of the work regarding the choice 
of sermon texts for the Sunday morning service, a principle which 
renders this book especially noteworthy and which is valid for many 
other areas of the Scriptures as a source for preaching texts. 


Pie: from Isaiah, the book by Professor John P. Milton of 


I 


The primary purpose of the book is not to provide an exegesis of 
the Book of the Prophet Isaiah. Professor Milton is a careful Biblical 
scholar, and each of his textual studies contains the divisions “Basic 
religious teachings of the text” and “New Testament echoes of the text.” 
It is this phase of the book which makes it a splendid summary of 
this “Gospel according to the Old Testament.” An introduction by the 
author is entitled “The Historical Milieu of the Book of Isaiah.” 
In this introduction the author gives a clue to his method: to discern 
the “times-coloring” of the prophecy “as that of an event within the 
historical horizon of the prophet and of his people,” to see that the 
prophecy “may indeed find a partial fulfilment in that event,” and to 
discover “in the prophetic message spiritual depths and sometimes 
specific predictions that point beyond it to the ultimate goal of God's 
covenant” (p.2). The author discerns two such “times-colorings” in 
the Book, that of the covenant with Abraham and with his seed as 
pervading the entire book, and redemption from Babylon forecasting 
the ultimate redemption in the latter part of the book. 

Professor Milton gives dates for the preparation of Isaiah as far as 
this is possible. He points out that chapters 40—66, if they are from 
the Isaiah of the 8th century, are “pure prediction, with a message of 
redemption to a people not yet in captivity and therefore not yet in 
need of the message” (p.5). The other possibility is that they are 
from a later anonymous prophet of the 6th century. The author says, 
“There is something to be said on both sides of this question of author- 
ship.” He stresses that also in the latter case the prophecy fits more 
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than the redemption from Babylon alone and points forward to the age 
of the redemption of Christ and the final consummation of His return. 

This problem of finding in historical events the forecasts of New 
Testament redemption and salvation pervades a number of the texts. 
Missouri Synod exegetes have tended to minimize the earlier historical 
event and to accentuate the ultimate New Testament target. It is 
noteworthy that Professor Milton nowhere reduces the latter accent. 
This is particularly true in his sketching of New Testament quotations 
and “echoes.” 

I 


The chief purpose of reviewing Professor Milton’s book at this time 
is to draw attention to its principles of preaching in the morning 
service. The average pastor feels more at home in the New Testament 
than the Old. Where he follows the pattern of the church year and 
the accents for the Sunday set up by the traditional Epistles and 
Gospels, he finds himself preaching the New Testament texts to 
a preponderant degree. He finds many systems of pericopic selections 
based on the New Testament which tend to confirm his predilection. 
Professor Milton’s purpose is to set up a system of preaching texts 
which conform to the church year and which are drawn from the 
Old Testament. There are other such systems, of course. Paul Nesper’s 
Biblical Texts (1952, Columbus: The Wartburg Press) offers 10 such 
systems: The series published by the Commission on a Common Liturgy, 
Nitsch, Saxon, Thomasius, Hannover, Swedish, Eisenach, Synodical 
Conference (published in the Concordia Publishing House diary), 
Ranke and Soll. Professor Milton takes one book—a large one and 
mightily evangelical withal — as the source of his texts. 


What makes the author’s approach significant is that he does not 
simply attach the idea of his text to a thought taken from the Epistle 
or Gospel for the day. But he seeks to relate the text to the total 
theme of the day. Many a preacher makes the mistake of correlating 
a preaching text with Epistle or Gospel and then neglecting the con- 
tributions of the other ingredients of the morning Common Service — 
Introit, Gradual, Collect. Or he attaches the text so closely to either 
Epistle or Gospel that it seems to be totally out of phase with the other. 
The author's method of aiming at a synthesis is simply to attach, 
in general, to the topic for the day as set up in the lectionary of the 
Augustana hymnal. New Testament texts from the Swedish lectionary 
are the current subjects of homiletical helps in this journal. 


The method of constructing a unity of theme for a given day of the 
church year is not simply to construct a mosaic or synthesis of all of 
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the liturgical elements for the day. Rather should it be to discern an 
over-all goal for the hearer to which all make a contribution — some 
by expressing the goal itself, some by pointing out hindrances and 
difficulties, some by setting forth the aid of God in Christ and the Spirit 
to the end of achieving the goal, some by voicing the prayer and praise 
of the congregation to the end of the goal for the day. One value, 
discernible in many of the texts in this book, is that they include the 
cues for fact and message as well as for prayer and praise. 

It should finally be pointed out that Professor Milton is not averse 
to the idea of preaching Isaiah through in an “expository” or con- 
secutive method, but he feels that this would be appropriate in the 
Lutheran communion chiefly in evening services. His book does con- 
tain, however, suggestions for free texts gathered under twenty-five 
topics and finally a list of 52 “Great Texts in the Book of Isaiah.” 
Every liturgical taste and tradition is thus served. 


Ill 


Christmas is already rich in idioms from Isaiah. Interesting is the 
choice of 25:6-9 for Easter, as a parallel to 1 Cor. 15:54. For Easter 
Monday the theme of witness in 43:10-13 is suggested. Good Friday 
obviously receives 53:10-12, and the “New Testament echoes” are 
especially interesting. Ascension receives 52:13-15 around the theme 
of the exaltation of the Servant; another suggestion is 33:17-24, 
“The king in his beauty!” 

By way of a special sampling, let us review the Sundays in May, 
1955. This will give opportunity to note both appropriateness and 
the special pitfall of pericopic preaching, variety from day to day. 

Jubilate (3 a. Easter). Introit: praise, acknowledgment of the 
power of God. Collect: prayer for those who have erred. Epistle: 
glorifying God in the midst of ungodly people. Gospel: Christ's 
promise of joy for sorrow through His redemption. Gradual: Christ's 
redemptive work sealed by His resurrection. Unifying thought: power 
amid trial and unbelief; Milton: “Homeward Bound!” Text: 30:18-21, 
“The bread of adversity and the water of affliction.” “The experience 
of the earthly Israel becomes a prophecy of the experience of the 
children of God”; but then God’s people must walk in His way. The 
accent on the Gospel preached to the problem of affliction produces 
splendid variation in this sequence. An interesting note in “Basic 
religious teachings of the text”: “A right prayer is not demanding but 
pleading; it presents its needs to God and then trustingly waits 
for Him.” 
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Cantate. Introit: sing, because of accomplished salvation from God. 
Collect: general prayer to desire what God's will is and to achieve 
His joys. Epistle: God’s gift of the new heart through the Word. 
Gospel: the gift of the Comforter. Gradual: exaltation of the risen 
Christ. Unifying thought: Milton discards the Swedish suggestion for 
“Sanctification in the Truth”; 65:13-16: “The God of truth.” The 
concepts of truth and of rejoicing circulate through the readings and 
text. This truth is the faithfulness of God, achieved in its fullness in 
Christ, the Truth. 


Rogate. Introit: praise because of the completed redemption (echoed 
in the Gradual). Collect: general petition for right thought and deed. 
Epistle: doers as well as hearers of the Word. Gospel: prayer to the 
Father in the name of Jesus. Milton chooses the conventional unit 
thought of prayer; text: Is. 56:6-8, “My house of prayer.” Milton feels 
that this text offers a suitable preparation for Pentecost in its stress 
on “all nations.” This text was quoted by the Savior at the cleansing 
of the Temple. Milton points out the stress of joy in prayerful worship. 


Exaudi. Introit: seek the Lord. Collect: to serve the Lord with 
a pure heart. Epistle: witness through the power of God. Gospel: 
the Comforter will sustain under trial. The Gradual echoes the Gospel. 
The Lectionary alludes to the waiting for Pentecost of the first disciples, 
“Waiting for the Promise of the Father.” Text: 32:12-20, “Until the 
Spirit is poured upon us from on high.” Milton’s discussion of this 
text notes the long-term and spiritual prophecy growing out of the 
immediate promise to Jerusalem. Interesting is the accent on right- 
eousness preceding peace; Rom. 14:17 is alluded to. 


Whitsunday. Introit: rejoicing in God. Collect: for the Pentecost 
Spirit. Epistle: the Pentecost story. Gospel: promise of the Com- 
forter and His peace. Gradual: prayer for the Spirit. Unit thought: 
“The Gift of the Holy Spirit.” Text: 44:1-8, “I will pour my Spirit 
upon your descendants.” Again intermediate experiences before Pente- 
cost seem latent in this prophecy; but the goal in the ultimate New 
Testament outpouring, Milton points out, is quite parallel to the 
Joel 2:28, 29 prophecy. Spirit and blessing are equated. Designations 
for God with Messianic intent in this text are Redeemer, First and 
Last, Rock. 


This survey of suggestions, reflecting a dozen packed pages in 
Milton’s book, hints slightly at the wealth of variety introduced into 
the preaching for the day through the use of Isaiah. The richness of 
imagery, the many bonds with the New Testament, if not by direct 
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quotation, at least in allusions and motifs, make these texts most 
attractive to the thoughtful preacher. 

The present writer suggests that several months of careful study 
should precede the determination to utilize Professor Milton’s selections 
for a year or a half-year of preaching. His book suggests a great deal 
of helpful conceptual study; additional use of lexicon and commentary 
will be needed at times. Many a pastor will find it necessary to step up 
the understanding of the Old Testament covenant, the manner in 
which God used the prophets, and the contribution of the Old Testa- 
ment to the New. Out of it all should come glowing preaching on the 
glory of the New Testament age, the riches of God’s mercy toward His 
own people, and the faithfulness of His redemptive purpose. Parallel 
studies in Bible classes will be useful. This course of preaching should 
simultaneously enrich preaching in general and the worship of each 
day of the church year in particular. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


(Special study outlines for the use of pastoral conferences are obtainable 
from the Managing Editor, CONCORDIA THEOLOGICAL MONTHLY, 801 
De Mun Ave., St. Louis 5, Mo. Professor Milton’s book may be ordered 
from Concordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St.Louis 18, 
Mo., at $2.50.) 
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Studies on the Swedish Gospels 


THE FEAST OF THE HOLY TRINITY 
JOHN 15:1-9 


The Text and Its Central Thought.— The Gospel for the Day sug- 
gests preaching materials for each of the three Persons of the Holy 
Trinity. This text makes no mention of the Holy Spirit. The preacher 
should beware of extracting comments of this text on Father and Son 
and then filling in material on the Holy Spirit from elsewhere in 
order to maintain the Trinitarian theme. Rather should he endeavor 
to find and to preach the central accent of this text, and in so doing 
unfold the doctrine of the Trinity in the practical rather than the 
systematic sense, namely, as a summary of the functioning of God 
toward the Christian believer.— John 14:31b may suggest that the 
words of this text were spoken by Jesus to the disciples upon leaving 
the Upper Room and on the walk to, or upon arrival at, the Mount 
of Olives. The analogy of the text might well be suggested by 
vineyards through which they passed. — The preceding chapters in the 
Upper Room had discussed the importance of Christian love in the 
disciples and between them and had unfolded the picture of the 
redemptive work of Christ. This chapter undertakes to accentuate 
a new theme: their faith and discipleship must remain firm in the face 
of persecution and trial (vv. 18-27). This firmness of faith is to be 
not simply an unwavering subscription to propositions of teaching, 
but an “abiding,” staying and permanently residing, in Christ Himself 
for the sake of producing fruit.— Vv. 1, 5, 8 stress the purpose of the 
believer's relation to Christ, namely, to bring forth “fruit” for the 
heavenly Father. This fruit is equated with the discipleship of Jesus 
(v.8) and with “glorifying” the Father, i.e. rendering His life and 
purpose palpable in the behavior of the Christian believer. Also 
previous chapters had described particular elements of the discipleship, 
i.e, loving the brother (13:34); keeping Christ’s commandments 
(14:21; 15:10); joy (15:11); and 15:27 speaks of their witness to 
Christ. The latter involves being unspotted by the world.— The 
great analogy of vine and branch, Christ the Source and the Christian 
fruitful as he lives in Christ, is exploited in several directions. Behind 
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the whole is the thought that the fruit that the Father wants and that 
Christ died to procure is produced actually by the disciples; the fruit 
grows on the branches (v.2). But that they be fruitful, several things 
must happen: they must cling to the vine so that their life is the vine’s 
life (v.45); the branches must be cleansed of twigs that sap the life 
away from the fruit (“now ye are clean through the Word, which 
I have spoken unto you,” v.3); and branches that do not bear fruit 
have to be trimmed away altogether (vv.2,6). In the context of the 
prospect of persecution, the lesson is apparent: some of the fiery trial 
is for the purpose of stripping away the deadwood. — The analogy is 
carried through with little interruption; thus the redemptive work of 
Christ, by which He becomes the Life of the branches is not discussed 
(except 15:10b). But He does make one break into the literal (v.7). 
He wants to make clear that the life which He seeks in His disciples 
is the inner life, that of the inner motives, will, ambitions, desires, 
aims — the life of the spirit. The great result of living in and through 
the life of Christ is that the spirit becomes altered to conform to the 
will of God; the surface symptom of this fact is answered prayer. 
But to make that inner life possible, the words of Christ must be the 
steady diet of the Christian; he must continue to ponder the things 
which Christ had been discussing with the disciples, namely, His 
redemptive task (cf. 1 Peter 1:23—2:2). The spirit of man thus 
shaped and directed into the will of God is the fruit of the Spirit of 
God (cf. Luke 11:1-13; or Gal. 5:22-26). 

The Day and Its Theme.—The Swedish Lectionary suggests as 
theme for the Day “The Spirit and the New Life.” Parish Activities 
suggests for the month “Conquering for Christ,” with special reference 
to the college years. The latter may enter into this sermon by way of 
partial application, but the nurture of the life of all levels and age 
groups of the congregation becomes the function of the parish sermon. 
In view of text and Day the central thought of the sermon may be 
phrased: “Keep the Word of Christ in you so that the Spirit make 
you fruitful for God.” 

The Goal and Purpose of the Sermon.—It is fruit for God, the 
“fruits of the Spirit.” These involve love to the brethren, steadfast 
faith under trial, sturdy Christian witness. 


Sin Diagnosed.— The obvious is to delineate barrenness, the lack 
of the above fruits. But parallel evils suggest themselves: the assump- 
tion that Christianity is mental assent rather than the fruit of life, 
mental subscription to teachings rather than living in Christ as 
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a climate and atmosphere of existence; the flabbiness to wander into 
fruitlessness and apathy instead of abiding in Christ. 

Opportunities for Gospel.— The one direct cue in the text is v.9, 
and it is ample: Christ loved us by going to the cross for us; He held 
back nothing. The great and unique function of this text is in the 
domain of applying this redeeming love to ourselves, “continuing in it.” 
That means holding it before ourselves as the principle of life just as 
much as the sap from the vine is the principle of life for the branch 
and its fruit. 

Illustrations. — The text is one great illustration, cannily constructed 
to stress the organic and real rather than the merely factual and mental. 
Similar techniques in describing the essential relation between Jesus’ 
redeeming work and the Christian life today are John 6:35 ff., and 
the Gospel for the Day, especially John 3:14, 15 and its description of 
faith as the life-and-death hold of the believer on the redemptive 
work of Christ. 


Outline 
Be Fruitful for God 
I. The fruit of life —it glorifies God, it is discipleship, God plans 
and wants it. 


II. The requisite for life — abide in Christ, cling constantly to His 
atoning work. 


III. The safeguard for life—have Christ's Word abide in you, the 
Word of His redemptive work; thus the inner life is filled with 
the Spirit, and we are clean. 


St. Louis, Mo. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


FIRST SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
LUKE 12:13-21 


The Text and Its Central Thought. — To a multitude numbering in 
the thousands Jesus had been endeavoring to teach deeply spiritual 
lessons concerning hypocrisy, the fear of God, God’s loving care for 
His children, and the need of confessing Christ. But one man in the 
crowd had no ear for the spiritual lessons because he was troubled by 
the material problem of an undivided inheritance and sought to enlist 
the help of the Lord in his cause. Instead he was rebuked, and the 
Lord used the occasion to relate a telling parable against the sin of 
greed, from which this man suffered. The parable of the Rich Fool 
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shows a successful man, probably an intelligent and hard-working 
farmer with an unusually big crop and a wholly selfish, materialistic 
outlook on life. The decision to pull down his barns and to build 
greater was not in itself sinful. But the words, “Soul, thou hast much 
goods laid by for many years,” etc., show a man who foolishly puts his 
trust in material things. The folly of this man and of all who are like 
him becomes apparent when in that very night he is called to face his 
Maker, while he leaves his treasures at best to a wiser wife and children, 
at worst to quarreling or laughing heirs. Not having amassed the true 
riches of faith and good works (Matt. 6:19, 20; 19:21; Luke 12:33, 34; 
16:9; 1 Tim. 6:17-19), this man is naked and bare indeed as he comes 
before his Judge. He is held before the eyes of men as a warning 
example in the words: “So is he that layeth up treasure for himself 
and is not rich toward God.” 

The Day and Its Theme.— The Gospel of the ancient church for 
this Sunday is Luke 16:19-31, the story of the rich man and Lazarus. 
It warns, as does our text, against materialism and misuse of earthly 
possessions. The Introit for the Sunday, as well as the Collect, voices the 
believer's trust in God, while confessing the weakness of our mortal 
nature and imploring the help of divine grace. 


The monthly theme in Parish Activities, “Conquering for Christ in 
the College Years,” may in some congregations suggest a sermon espe- 
cially for youth in school, calling particular attention to the materialistic 
trend of much of modern education and showing what, according to 
Scripture, the true treasures are and how education may be used to 
become rich in God through unselfish service to God and man. 


The Goal and Purpose of the Sermon.—To lead men from the 
materialistic attitudes of our flesh to a truly spiritual attitude with 
consequent proper use of their possessions. 

Sin and Its Fruits to Be Diagnosed and Remedied.— Materialism 
and greed to be shown for what they are— idolatry and folly; the 
prevalence of these sins, and their threat also to Christians; the bitter 
fruits of these sins, both in this life and in the hour of death; by 
comparison the glory of a life dedicated to the service of God and 
of the neighbor. 

Opportunities for Explicit Gospel. — Since the text is essentially an 
exposure of sin, the Law will be very prominent in the sermon. 
The conclusion will call for a strong admonition to repentance, with 
accompanying promise of forgiveness through the merits of Christ, 
who has atoned for all sin, also for the sin of materialism and greed. 
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Illustrations. — Perhaps the frightful frequency with which high- 
powered executives, who have given their all to making money, die of 
heart attacks in their forties or fifties. Biblical illustrations: Laban 
(Gen. 31:41 ff.); Nabal (1 Sam. 25:3-38). 


Outline 
Take Heed and Beware of Covetousness 


I. It threatens all men, also Christians. 


Il. It is really a form of idolatry, claiming for earthly things the love 
and trust which belong to God alone. 


III. It cheats people out of true enjoyment here on earth and finally 
out of eternal life. 


Springfield, Ill. _ FRED. KRAMER 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
LUKE 9:51-62 


The Text and Its Central Thought.— There are two distinct stages 
in the teaching ministry of Jesus. 1. To show that He was the 
promised Messiah. 2. That He must go to His crowning by way of 
suffering and death. 

The second emphasis followed Peter's confession. Thereafter “He 
began to show His disciples how He must suffer.” Until now He had 
not spoken of His cross, His resurrection, His second advent. From 
now on the strong accent in His teaching was the cross and all that 
it meant. 

Our Lord’s face was set “like flint” toward Jerusalem. He knew the 
bitterness of the cup He would have to drink. There was no other 
way to conquer sin and death. Satan’s chief fury is on the other side 
of death. That dark empire Christ had to attack and destroy. 

He saw the dawn of victory on the other side of death. Never in 
the New Testament did Jesus refer to His death apart from His 
resurrection. He was going to the cross, but the crown was beyond it. 
He saw “of the travail of his soul . . . and was satisfied” (Is. 53:11). 
“Who for the joy that was set before Him endured the cross, despising 
the shame” (Heb. 12:2). He saw you and me and all members of the 
white-robed congregation. 

The disciples were confused. Their love was deep, their under- 
standing shallow. The zeal of James and John was not “according to 
knowledge.” They were undercutting the basic spirit of Jesus. He had 
come to save life. 
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Albert Schweitzer finds the term “reverence for life” adequate for 
his social, religious, ethical philosophy. Jesus went much deeper. He 
knew the kingdom of God could be built only on the defeat of sin, 
death, hell. 1. In this way He gave life and made it abundant. 2. This 
was His “reverence for life.” 

Three men petitioned formal discipleship. Our Lord demanded of 
them everything that He was Himself already doing. In these demands 
we have an interpretation of His face set toward Jerusalem: 1. Detach- 
ment from all that hinders the Kingdom. 2. Abandonment of the 
nearest earthly tie when in conflict with the Passion and purpose of 
the cross. 3. No looking back. He never looked back. He set His 
face to go until He came to conflict, death, and victory. 

The Day and Its Theme.— Trinity season exhibits the secret of 
a living, working, loving faith. Epistle accent on this Sunday is that 
God is Love, and He who claims to love God will prove it by loving 
his brethren. The Gospel, of the rich man and Lazarus, mightily 
supports this thought. Collect: We pray that the Holy Spirit may 
give us “will and deed.” This is discipleship, to have the will to serve 
the Savior in faith and love and to implore the Holy Spirit to give 
us the power. 

The Goal and Purpose of the Sermon.—To show how steadfast 
and devoted Christ was to His purpose of winning forgiveness and 
life for us. To show how His reverence for life and dedication to 
a cause is the spirit of true discipleship. 

Our Savior went “all out” for us. He gave up everything which 
men ordinarily hold dear, all that we might have life in Him. Now 
that we have life in Him, we are to have His reverence for life. There 
is a zeal for His honor which involves His dishonor, for it is against 
His primary purpose, which is to save life. 

If life in Christ is first, then let it be first. Our Savior calls for men 
with a single view, a single eye, loyalty to a single goal. Life must 
have one supreme goal. No man can travel in two directions at the 
same time. “Ye cannot serve God and mammon.” Having gained the 
crown, He looked down upon a church with pity: “Because thou art 
lukewarm, and neither cold nor hot, I will spew thee out of My mouth” 
(Rev. 3:16). It still makes Jesus sick at heart when a person, having 
seen the end of both paths, chooses to walk on both. 

Cost of discipleship is high. “Whereas the early Christians heard the 
call of Christ as the summons of the Commander to Battle, the popular 
trend of our day is to invite men to church as a salesman calls to 
a bargain.” Ralph Sockman. Someone expressed it this way: “The 
trend of the modern church is to take out the cross and put in cushions.” 
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Sermon Illustrations.— Those who are following the theme sug- 
gested for this month may be able to use this point: A college president 
stated recently: “It is estimated that every college graduate is worth 
from $500,000 to $10,000,000 to his nation,” If he is worth that much 
to his nation, he, as a believer in Christ, is worth infinitely more in the 
greatest work on earth, the building of the Kingdom. 


Outline 
What the Kingdom Means 
I. Suffering and death of the Son of God 
A. A steadfast move toward the cross 


B. Confident faith in the outcome 


II. A great reverence for life 
A. The wrong zeal for God’s honor 
B. A rebuke that taught a deep lesson 


III. A costly discipleship 
A. Detachment from earthly and attachment for heavenly values 
B. No earthly ties to be higher 


C. A single devotion to a supreme purpose 


Los Angeles, Calif. CARL WALTER BERNER 


THIRD SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
MATTHEW 9:9-13 


Text.— Our text is one of a group of stories which trace the 
growing opposition to Jesus and His work. In the foregoing pericope 
Jesus’ critics challenge His right to pronounce pardon; in our text 
they criticize His choice of candidates for pardon.— The story of the 
call of Matthew (Levi in parallel accounts) is remarkable for its 
brevity. It is all the more remarkable if Matthew himself is regarded 
as the author. Not a word concerning his thoughts, his feelings, his 
psychological conditioning before the call, or his inner reactions after 
the call. Nothing but the royal choice and the kingly call itself. This 
and the significant notice that Matthew was a “publican.” The whole 
world shall know what Matthew has experienced in his own person: 
that “Jesus sinners doth receive.” The significance of the call of 
a publican was not lost on Jesus’ contemporaries. It awakened the 
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calculated response: joyous acceptance of Jesus by “sinners,” indignant 
rejection by the “righteous.” Jesus defends His actions by quoting 
a familiar proverb (v.12) and a familiar but neglected passage of 
Scripture (v.13). Like a physician, Jesus goes where He is needed. 
Not desert, not merit, not His own pleasure call Him— but need. 
And in His fellowship there is healing. Jesus’ eating with sinners is 
a sign of the forgiveness. In entering into fellowship with sinners, 
Jesus removes the distance that separates them from God. He forgives 
sin, so that the sinner becomes righteous, the publican becomes an 
Apostle. Jesus quotes Hos. 6:6, as if to say: “Learn the principle on 
which God acts— free grace. Then go and do likewise. You criticize 
Me, but so you should be.” If the Pharisees’ service of God calls for 
sacrifice without mercy, then Jesus’ service calls for a mercy that urges 
to sacrifice, self-sacrifice and ultimately the acceptance of the cross. 
“To ask whether the saying of our Lord (in v.13b) implies the exist- 
ence of any ‘righteous’ who need no repentance is a foolish pedantry 
which misunderstands the character of the context, in which both 
‘righteous’ and ‘sinners’ are ironical echoes of the terminology of our 
Lord’s opponents” (Rawlinson). Jesus’ apparent refusal to call the 
“righteous” is itself the final and strongest appeal.—The central 
thought of this text would be: “Jesus illustrates and defends His right 
to be known as the sinners’ Friend.” 


The Day and the Theme.— The regular Gospel for the Day forms 
a twin text with our passage. The parables of the “Lost and Found” 
illustrate the fact of Jesus’ friendship with sinners; the fact interprets 
the parables. In Jesus, God is seeking the lost.— The call of Matthew 
is a supreme illustration of the “Prevenient Grace of God,” which is 
the suggested theme for this service. There was nothing in Matthew 
to motivate Jesus’ choice, nothing but the negative fact that he was 
a sinner in need of grace. 

Goal and Purpose of the Sermon.— To prompt the hearer to identify 
himself with the “sinners” of the text in order that the call of Christ 
may be heard anew and lead to the obedient fellowship of faith. 


Sin to Be Diagnosed.—Our text furnishes one of the best com- 
mentaries on the terms “sinner” and “righteous.” At the time of Jesus, 
as now, these terms were used to pass moral judgment. Sinners and 
righteous were identifiable as such by their moral behavior. By His 
acceptance of the “sinners” and His scorn of the “righteous” Jesus 
reveals the true religious significance of these terms. In doing so He 
upsets every accepted scheme of values. Before God all are sinners, 
the respectably religious as well as the flagrantly immoral. Before God 
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any man can become righteous through fellowship with Christ. The 
“sinners” are adjudged righteous, not because they are sinners, but 
because they know they are and welcome the forgiving fellowship 
with Christ; the “righteous” are adjudged sinners, not because they 
are righteous, but because they think they are and refuse to submit 
to Christ’s judgment. — This analysis suggests a theme for the sermon: 
“Christ's Judgment of Saints and Sinners.” 


Opportunities for Explicit Gospel. — This story is an epitome of the 
Gospel: God’s gracious approach to the sinner in Christ, the un- 
motivated love which chooses sinners and calls them to faith, the life 
of obedience in fellowship with Christ. Because the Gospel content 
is so “obvious,” the preacher risks the twofold danger of a calculated 
novelty, on the one hand, and, on the other, of a soporific concoction 
of platitudes. Christ's determined search for sinners is still a scandal 
to religious respectability, and it is still good news (Gospel) to the 
lost. It must be preached in such a way that the scandal is not evaded, 
and the good news is not reduced to a commonplace. 


Illustrations. — The parables of Luke 15 and the story of the Pharisee 
and the publican supply obvious illustrative material. The first chapters 
of Romans elaborate on the religious significance of the terms “sinner” 
and “righteous.” The forgiving table fellowship with Jesus will almost 
irresistibly suggest the Lord’s Supper. 


Outline 
Jesus’ Judgment of Saints and Sinners 
I. Even saints are sinners 


A. If they regard themselves as righteous. 


1. They are proud of their moral and religious accomplish- 
ments. 


2. They lack the first requirement of righteousness — mercy. 


B. If they refuse to submit to Christ 

1. In His judgment of their righteousness. 
2. In His forgiving mercy. 
3. In His offer of fellowship. 


II. Even sinners can become saints 
A. If they recognize their unrighteousness. 
B. If they accept the forgiving mercy of Christ. 


C. If they answer the call of Christ and enter the obedience of 
fellowship with Him. 
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Alternate Outline 
Jesus, Friend of Sinners 


. His conduct in our text illustrates His right to be called the 
sinners’ Friend. 


II. His defense of His conduct justifies His right to be called the 
sinners’ Friend. 


Seattle, Wash. WALTER BARTLING 
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A CHAPLAIN LOOKS AT PSYCHIATRY 


Psychiatry is being used today both as a body of knowledge and as 
a treatment method, not only in connection with medicine and mental 
health but also in company with law, literature, education, government, 
and religion. 

What is psychiatry? What is a psychiatrist? Dr. William Menninger, 
of the Menninger Foundation, Topeka, Kans., tells us: 

“Right at the start we ought to tell you that psychiatry is the branch 
of medicine that concerns itself with the study (diagnosis), the treat- 
ment and the prevention of all types of psychological difficulties. The 
psychiatrist is a physician (an M.D.) who in the course of his medical 
education . . . did what every other doctor has to do. He learned about 
bacteria and physiology, set broken bones and did minor surgery, made 
blood and urine examinations, and treated heart cases and diabetes. 
After all that, he spent five more years in specialized training and 
experience in the field of psychiatry. Then if he wished to qualify 
and be listed as a ‘specialist, he had to take and pass special examina- 
tions of the American Board of Neurology and Psychiatry.” (William 
Menninger and Munro Lez! You and Psychiatry {New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1948}, p. visi 

Defining the psychiatrist as one who “specializes in the study (diag- 
nosis), the treatment and the prevention of all types of psychological 
difficulties” raises the basic question what is meant by “psychological.” 
Etymologically the word “psychology” denotes a concern with the 
psyche: soul, mind, spirit, life. Consequently one may wonder whether 
the psychiatrist can “study, prevent and treat all types of psychological 
difficulties” without getting involved in the study, treatment, and pre- 
vention of soul problems. Both the psychiatrist and the clergyman are 
aware of the fact that they function in areas that are closely related 
to one another. As a result many “psychiatry and religion seminars” 
have sprung up all over the country. Clergymen are writing about 
psychiatry, and psychiatrists are writing about religion. If conducted 
on a high level, such discussions and studies can be of inestimable value 
to the church and to psychiatry as a branch of the medical sciences. 

The psychiatrist has a source of knowledge out of which he works. 
It has come down to him over a period of about 150 years, the last 
50 of which have been most fruitful. Much of the language is technical. 
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In general, however, psychiatry says that as our body has many dif- 
ferent organs (heart, lungs, kidneys, etc.) with special functions con- 
tributing to the life of a whole body, so also the mind has different 
areas of function contributing to the working of the whole mind. 
The four areas usually listed are perception, intellection, emotion, and 
volition. 

Through the eyes, ears, nose, and skin — via the brain — people learn 
to know their world and things about them by seeing, hearing, smelling, 
and feeling. This is perception. People can think and make plans. 
They can make decisions and evaluate situations. This is intellection. 
People hate, love, and fear. This is emotion. People can act and do. 
This is volition. Like the body organs, none of which acts only by 
itself, but in rhythm with all the others, so also the areas of the mind 
work together. Perception never functions without intellection. Emo- 
tion does not work independently of volition. People do not hear 
something without having some feeling about it. Man rarely acts with- 
out some form of thinking. A common illustration of this involved 
process is what happens to us when we come into the house hungry 
while a steak is cooking. Through the nose we smell what's cooking 
(perception). We call to mind another such incident, and compare 
this experience with that of the past (intellection). We feel pleased 
and delighted (emotion). It is not hard to guess how we shall act 
(volition). The deeper we understand the psychological machinery of 
man, the more we are reminded of David's exclamation: “I will praise 
thee; for I am fearfully and wonderfully made” (Ps. 139:14). 

On occasions the psychological machinery of man breaks down com- 
pletely. If a person comes into the house and in place of smelling 
a real steak cooking, he smells a bunch of old rags burning; and if, 
on lifting the lid of the frying pan, he sees a piece of shoe leather 
frying rather than a real steak, something has gone wrong with the 
machinery of seeing and smelling. Our illustration may sound a little 
peculiar, but psychiatrists see such strange phenomena in people all 
the time. Chaplains who serve in psychiatric hospitals can verify such 
experiences. It is not at all uncommon for people whose psychological 
machinery has broken down to see elaborate visions in space, hear 
voices out of the air, feel radio waves running through their bodies. 
Their thinking becomes twisted. They often act as if they were other 
people, ranging from God to Stalin. When Dr. Menninger says that 
the psychiatrist studies, treats, and prevents “psychological difficulties,” 
he has, of course, these severe disorders in mind. The psychiatrist has 
devoted his life to a study and repair of such psychological difficulties. 
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The origin and cause of the breaking down of psychological machinery 
is not completely and fully known. Sufficient knowledge is at hand, 
however, to treat such people with some success. The most successful 
and practical benefit of psychiatry to date lies in prevention. If a severe 
“psychological difficulty” is detected early enough, complete disintegra- 
tion of personality can be avoided. 

In addition to studying, treating, and attempting to prevent severe 
psychological difficulties as described above, the psychiatrist has a gen- 
uine concern for those of a less severe nature. The severe difficulties 
have for a long time been called “psychoses.” Those of a mild or 
moderately severe nature have been labeled “neuroses.” Both terms, 
however, are being re-evaluated by psychiatry and may eventually be- 
come obsolete. This trend is due to the fact that many of the signs 
or symptoms observed in a so-called “neurotic” personality are also 
seen in a “psychotic” person (and vice versa), varying only in degree 
and not necessarily in kind. Psychiatry, too, has long shied away from 
attempting to define a “neurotic” personality by comparing him with 
the “normal.” Dr. William Menninger says: 

“It is impossible to describe a ‘normal’ personality, for there is no 
one pattern ... that is ideal for all. All of us have eccentricities and 
neurotic symptoms. Periodically we all have doubts and worries. We 
have trouble with our children, and they have trouble with us. There 
are hundreds of varieties of personality strengths and handicaps. There 
are varying degrees and types of adjustment and maladjustment. With 
our assets and liabilities, or in spite of these, most of us get along rea- 
sonably comfortably.” (Ibid., page ix.) 

The less severe “psychological difficulties” which the psychiatrist 
“studies, treats, and prevents” can be more easily seen and observed 
in actual living than specifically described on paper. The so-called 
“normal” person will throughout life experience periods of difficulty 
in the psychological areas of perception, intellection, emotion, and 
acting. The “normal” person will on occasion smell steak cooking and, 
on lifting the lid of the frying pan, see halibut frying. He will feel 
disappointed at such a sight. He may even bluster about it to his 
spouse. Perhaps on rare occasions he may even throw the pan out 
of the window. 


The person with a mild or even moderately severe psychological 
difficulty has all of his psychological machinery in working order, 
except that it is out of adjustment. Society is aware of such people 
and has been quick to label them with some rather cruel and heartless 


tag names, like “worry wart,” “grouch,” “complainer,” “green-eyed,” 
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“griper,” “crackpot,” “good for nothing,” “fraidy cat,” “stingy,” “breezy,” 
“stubborn,” “pinch-penny,” etc. All people at one time or another 
have personally experienced conditions these words are supposed to 
describe. These people with a mild or moderately severe difficulty are 
almost always that way. Figuratively speaking, these are the people 
who always throw the pan out of the window. When such a condition 
endangers a person’s work, play, marital relations, social relations, and 
other aspects of living, then one ought to think in terms of that per- 
son’s being mildly ill) When no amount of counseling, persuasion, 
pleading, begging, or browbeating seems to help, then one ought to 
suspect a mild or moderately severe “psychological” difficulty. The 
psychiatrist may help such people. 

These psychological difficulties, psychiatry tells us, did not spring 
up overnight, but have their roots in a person’s early growth and de- 
velopment within the family circle. Already in infancy, psychiatry 
tells us, a person's psychological machinery of perception, emotion, 
thinking, and doing is molded and patterned after the people about 
him through certain psychological mechanisms labeled identification 
and introjection. By no means can every psychological difficulty be 
blamed on the parents of such a person, thus relieving him of all 
responsibility for his own destructive attitudes and resultant behavior. 


The least such a person can do is assume the responsibility of getting 
help for his emotional problems. 


There are many false ideas about psychiatry and psychiatrists which 
need to be corrected in order that more people may with less prejudice 
and fear seek help for their emotional problems. For one thing, the 
psychiatrist does not only talk with his patients in his office ( psycho- 
therapy). He has also other methods of treatment in his armamentarium 
against mental illness. He often uses drugs, hypnosis, hospitalization, 
and, in extreme cases, surgery. When the psychiatrist employs psycho- 
therapy, he will “neither take away a person's faith” nor trample rough- 
shod over the patient’s most intimate religious and moral beliefs. If he 
deliberately attempts to do so, then that particular psychiatrist is not 
practicing psychiatry (psychotherapy) in the most modern and scientific 
sense of the term. A psychiatrist, like any other physician, should be 
selected on the basis of his professional fitness and personal character. 
Pastors should therefore know the psychiatrists in the community — 
and know them well. 

The psychiatrist in using the tool of psychotherapy has been accused 
also of wallowing in nothing but sexual problems and matters with 
the patient. The problem of sexual adjustment does arise in psycho- 
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therapy, but probably not more often than the problem of how to adjust 
to one’s irrational hates toward people within or without the family 
circle. Psychotherapy is not pansexual. Other areas of a person’s being 
receive full attention. 

Finally, psychiatry as a treatment method is charged with being 
materialistic, largely because some of the basic assumptions and postu- 
lates of psychiatry were first discovered within a philosophical environ- 
ment, characterized as “materialistic, atheistic, and deterministic.” Some 
psychiatrists today, no doubt, practice their profession, including psy- 
chotherapy, within a framework of crass secularism. Whether a psychia- 
trist’s personal view of life, time, eternity, God, Jesus, affects the thera- 
peutic process and its results is a much-debated subject today — even 
among psychiatrists. Much more attention and study should be given 
to this area by both clergy and psychiatrists. At present there appear 
to be two opinions on the subject. Some psychiatrists make the asser- 
tion that sound, scientific psychotherapy will no more alter a person's 
religious and moral beliefs than will a surgeon in using a scalpel to 
remove a diseased appendix. Others hold that in psychiatric treatment 
(the psychotherapy part of it) the psychiatrist as a person is an im- 
portant instrument (transference phenomenon) and cannot be com- 
pared at all to the surgeon with scalpel in hand. We are inclined to 
agree with the latter view. We think that a psychiatrist doing psycho- 
therapy cannot avoid reflecting his philosophy of life in a therapeutic 
process, if not consciously, then certainly on the unconscious level. 
However, this involvement, if guarded and contained properly in the 
whole therapeutic process, need not “take away” any person’s religious 
or moral beliefs. As mentioned above, however, we think much more 
research needs to go into this whole area of what really happens in 
a therapeutic process before any dogmatic pronouncements are made 
on the subject. We think, further, that the clergy should begin to be 
interested in such research projects with psychiatrists. 

Psychiatry — as a body of knowledge about man and as a technique 
and procedure for helping people in “psychological difficulties” — is 
a gift of God, even as the wonder drugs, vaccines, and atomic energy 
are donations to man by a kind Creator. Man must take on the grave 
responsibility of using these gifts so that they honor God and help his 
fellow man. 


Winter Veterans Hospital 
Topeka, Kans. HERBERT P. FRITZE 
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LUTHER'S CONCEPTION OF GOD 


The Anglican Theological Review (January, 1955) publishes under 
this heading a study by W. A. Clebsch of how Luther conceived of God, 
from the conclusion of which we quote a few statements: “Luther's 
conception of God is fundamentally a Trinitarian conception. The 
Godhead no man can see, for He is naked reality, and that no human 
eye can behold. We see this hiding Father with near clarity only in 
the mirror of Christ, who presents Him unexpectedly to us on the 
Cross, and thus the Godhead is still veiled. Nor can we perceive even 
this by straining our own vision, but only by the revelatory action of 
the Spirit, who shows us the Godhead veiled in the Christ. In this 
drama we come to know God's character sufficiently unto our salvation. 
The inscrutable deus mudus ... is the deus absconditus who has 
allowed us to see Him dimly; but also is the deus revelatus on the 
Cross; and is a lamp to our feet by action of the Spirit, the deus 
revelatus of all faithful people. . . . If Luther’s primary contribution 
to the Christian conception of God is to be measured, it is that he saw 
again the ‘God who acts,’ the judging but loving, invading but sup- 
porting, self-showing but hiding, living God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, the God and Father of Jesus the Christ. The static speculative 
Trinitarianism prevalent in his day Luther transformed into a dynamic, 
dramatic understanding of the Triune God’s self-disclosure. Without 
breaking or altering the form of Trinitarian thought, Luther gave again 
to that form a powerful and moving content. By letting God be God, 
Luther let man be man, and let our salvation be salvation.” 

JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


MELANCHTHON’S PART IN LUTHER'S TRANSLATION OF THE BIBLE 


In the Archi fir Reformationsgeschichte (Jahrgang 45, 1954, 
Heft 2) Hans Volz, in a clearly written and well-documented article 
entitled “Melanchthon’s Anteil an der Lutherbibel,” shows how much 
Luther owed to Melanchthon’s scholarship in his translation of the 
Bible. The editor has obliged the English reader with the following 
concise abstract, which, however, can in no sense of the term be 
regarded as an adequate substitute for the excellent article itself. 
The editor says: “To Philip Melanchthon goes the credit for having 
induced Luther (December, 1521) to translate the Bible into German, 
but also for having collaborated in this work as a philologist and one 
of the best students of Greek in his day. He co-operated actively by 
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checking the Reformer’s translated manuscripts before they were sent 
to the printer, both those of the New Testament and those of the 
Old Testament — above all as a student of the Septuagint. But it is 
impossible to indicate exactly which were his contributions. According 
to the records dealing with the various revisions, he also played 
a leading role in the revision of the Psalms in 1531 and of the entire 
Bible in 1534 and 1539, 1541, as well as in the partial revision of the 
New Testament in the fall of 1544. Indisputable and complete docu- 
mentation makes it clear that from 1522 to 1544 Melanchthon col- 
laborated as a philological interpreter of the biblical texts and as an 
expert in such technical matters as coins, whereas the linguistic formu- 
lation in German was in the main Luther's own work. The two 
books of Maccabees in Luther’s Bible deserve special mention, for the 
linguistic indices and marginal notes indicate that Melanchthon trans- 
lated the first book, and probably also the second. It has also been 
demonstrated that various changes made in the Bible after Luther's 
death were those of Melanchthon.” L. W. Spitz 


HE BELIEVED IN THE PARISH MINISTRY 


Under this heading the Christian Century (December 6, 1954) paid 


Henry Sloane Coffin, the late president of Union Theological Seminary, 
a tribute which in the writer's opinion should not be overlooked: 
Dr. Coffin firmly believed in the parish ministry as the primary goal 
of the student of theology. “This,” the editorial says, “was the decision 
he made when he became president of Union Theological Seminary 
to guide that school back to a perception that its fundamental task 
was the preparation of parish ministers and that the minister of 
a Protestant church needs to know how to preach. When Dr. Coffin 
took the reins at Union, the great seminary was in danger of drifting 
into a second-hand relation to the churches . . . the seminary was 
equipping more and more men with advanced degrees to teach the 
men who would assume the responsibilities of parishes, but fewer and 
fewer who felt called to undertake that ministry themselves. The 
typical Union graduate was becoming a professor, or a research scholar, 
or sometimes a junior board executive. Dr.Coffin changed all that. 
He believed that the distinguished faculty at Union, which he ex- 
panded and strengthened, could be counted on to supply the church 
with the scholars and teachers and administrators it assuredly needs. 
But he produced an atmosphere which made the school first of all 
acenter for the training of pastors and preachers. The change brought 
an access of new energy to Union; its healthy influence may be traced 
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today in thriving parishes across the country and overseas.” Our own 
church in the past has perhaps insufficiently stressed the training of 
scholars and teachers. There must be more of this in the future. 
But the primary purpose of the theological seminary is that of training 


preachers of the Gospel. JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


UNE THEOLOGIE SELON LA PAROLE DE DIEU 


Le Luthérien, the official periodical of the Lutheran Free Churches 
in France and Belgium, has published, in its issues of December, 1954, 
and January, 1955, the academic address delivered by Pastor G. Wolff, 
acting dean of the Centre d’ études théologiques (“Center of Theolog- 
ical Studies”) near Paris, on the occasion of its official opening, 
Sunday, November 14, 1954. As a matter of historical record we 
present the leading thoughts of this keynote address. “A Theology 
According to the Word of God,” as Pastor Wolff pointed out, is, first 
of all, one which accepts the Bible as the inspired Word of God, 
endeavors to determine the true meaning of that Word, accepts 
Scripture as the only source of all its teaching, and rejects every 
teaching that is contradictory to the Bible. It thus recognizes the 
principle of sola Scriptura. But next to this principe scripturaire 
a Scriptural theology recognizes also the principle of sola fide or the 
doctrine of justification by faith, which it holds as the message 
principal of Scripture. This doctrine confirms and maintains the 
Christian in humility and repentance, attributes to Christ’s work the 
power to save, grants to the penitent sinner assurance of salvation, 
is the sole source of his sanctification, enables him to understand the 
true Sacraments or means of grace, makes all believers members of the 
holy, universal Christian Church, removes from the Christian all false 
hopes concerning an illusory paradise on earth, shows him the abyss 
which exists between faith and unbelief, and finally is the guiding 


principle of Christian preaching. JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


BRIEF ITEMS FROM “RELIGIOUS NEWS SERVICE” 


Omaha, Nebr.— A Lutheran official proposed “rurban” churches to 
meet the problem created by the movement of city people to new, 
outlying residential areas. 

The Rev. William H. Hillmer of St. Louis, Mo., Executive Secretary 
of the Home Mission Board, The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod, 
defined a “rurban” church as a congregation “not quite rural and not 
quite urban.” He spoke at the board’s regional missions conference 
here, attended by delegates from six Midwest states. Rev. Hillmer said 
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he hoped to see more “rurban” churches established among city dwellers 
moving to outlying areas. “It takes real courage to go into those areas,” 
he said. “You have to build yourself into a community before it has the 
advantages of city life.” 

He said the method of organizing a “rurban” church is to look over 
the population to see if it is sufficient to need a church. If it does 
need one, then a mission or subsidized station is set up. Formerly, 
he explained, no attempt was made to organize a Lutheran church 
unless an adequate number of Lutherans lived in the area. “But we've 
changed our thinking about that,” Rev.Hillmer said. “I remember 
when I had a mission in Seattle, Wash. There wasn’t a Lutheran 
around it. You just have to go out and build.” 

Rev. Hillmer told the conference that since 1953 The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod has opened 222 new churches in North 
America and gained 12,797 new adult communicants. He said the 
denomination now operates 1,227 missions on the continent. 

Prof. William Baehr of Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kans., 
quoted from a study of rural areas showing that the migration into 
urban areas is having a serious impact on country churches. During the 
1940's, he said, about four million rural residents of North America 
moved into Cities. 


Ottawa.— Dr. John A. Mackay, president of Princeton Theological 
Seminary, in an address here, challenged Vice-President Richard M. 
Nixon’s recent statement that the Roman Catholic Church was “one of 
the major bulwarks against Communism and totalitarian ideas.” 

“In charity, but with candor and at the risk of being termed a bigot,” 
Dr. Mackay said, “I am compelled sorrowfully to say that the exact 
opposite is true.” Mr. Nixon made his observation on the Catholic 
Church in a conference in Guatemala City, with Archbishop Mariano 
Rossell y Arellano of Guatemala. 

Dr. Mackay’s address was delivered to the meeting here of the North 
American Area Council of the World Presbyterian Alliance, of which 
he is president. “Two decades ago,” he said, “the Roman Catholic 
Church made concordats with the totalitarian rulers of Italy and 
Germany, Benito Mussolini and Adolf Hitler. Today the Roman 
Catholic Church has a concordat with, and is the chief supporter of, 
Francisco Franco, the totalitarian ruler of Spain and the most hated 
man in Spanish history.” 

“It also is a painful fact,” Dr. Mackay continued, “that those Latin 
countries where the Roman Catholic Church has been the predominant 
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religious influence have been breeding grounds for Communism. This 
is true of Italy; it is particularly true of lands in Latin America.” 


Atlantic City, N.J.— American moviegoers have paid more than 
two million dollars to see the film “Martin Luther” since its premiére 
in May of 1953, it was reported to the National Lutheran Council 
at its 37th annual meeting here. Robert E. A. Lee, executive secretary 
of Lutheran Church Productions, Inc., sponsor of the film, said that an 
estimated ten million persons have seen the movie at some 3,000 
theaters in the U.S. and Canada. Mr. Lee added that a “clear return” 
of $700,000 had been made to Lutheran Church Productions after 
deduction of distribution fees and promotional and special exploitation 
expenses. 

The six Lutheran groups represented in the corporation have received 
a return of $550,000 thus far on their original investment of $450,000, 
he said. They are the National Lutheran Council, United Lutheran 
Church in America, Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod, Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, American Lutheran Church, and Augustana Lutheran 
Church. 

Mr. Lee reported that the movie on the life of the Reformation 
leader has had only nominal success in the predominantly Lutheran 
countries of Norway and Sweden, while it has been “outstandingly 
successful” in non-Lutheran areas, including Australia, New Zealand, 
Scotland, and Holland. He said he could give no explanation for 
this fact. In West Germany, where the picture was filmed, an estimated 
four million persons have seen it, Mr. Lee said. 


Munich, Germany (NLC).— A West German Lutheran theological 
conference in preparation for the Lutheran World Federation Assembly 
in 1957 will be held at the Evangelical Academy of Tutzing from 
August 22 to 26, it was announced here by Evangelischer Pressedienst, 
news bulletin of the Evangelical Church in Germany. A number of 
theologians from member churches of the LWF, chiefly from the 
United States, the Scandinavian countries, and Germany will speak on 
the proposed main theme of the next LWF Assembly, “The Message 
of Christ and the Witness of the Church,” according to Pressedienst. 

The conference is being arranged by the German National Com- 
mittee for the LWF in behalf of the LWF Department of Theology, 
the report said. It added that the annual theological conference spon- 
sored in Germany since 1948 by The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod will not be held in 1955, according to an announcement re- 
ceived here from Dr. J. W. Behnken of St.Louis, Mo., President of 
the Missouri Synod. 
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All books reviewed in this periodical may be 
procured from or through Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 3558 South Jefferson Avenue, 
St. Louis 18, Missouri. 


COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS BY MARTIN 
LUTHER. Translated by J. Theodore Mueller. Grand Rapids: Zon- 
dervan Publishing House, 1954. 207 pages. Cloth. $2.95. 


The story of Luther’s lectures on Romans is fascinating. In a letter 
addressed to J. Lange, dated October 26, 1516, he complains that he is 
overburdened with work, and among the tasks that he enumerates is that 
of being Jector Pauli, lecturer on Paul. Luther research has established 
that in a period falling in the years 1515 and 1516 he lectured on 
Romans. At the same time he gave a course in Galatians. For some 
reason he never published his lectures on Romans; perhaps he desired 
to improve them before he had them put into print. It was only in our 
century that Luther’s own manuscript of these lectures, which of course 
were delivered in Latin, was found. Prof. Johann Ficker published it in 
the original language in 1908, and in 1927 Prof. Ed. Ellwein gave it to 
us in good modern German. Dr. Mueller’s interesting preface supplies 
further details. 

The translation here placed before the public is intended for the 
general Christian: reader who desires to learn how Luther at this early 
period viewed and taught the sacred truths which St. Paul writes about in 
Romans. The book, while scholarly and accurate in what it contains, is 
not meant to constitute a critical edition, for which reason some comments 
that are of interest chiefly to specialists have been omitted. To aid the 
reader in understanding Luther’s exposition the author has inserted, in 
parentheses and italics, explanatory sentences or phrases. The text of 
Romans is given in the King James Version and printed in small type. 
The rendering of Luther’s comment is simple and pleasing; it runs on 
smoothly, and a person forgets that he is reading a translation. With joy 
one sees that Luther forcefully presents, even before 1517, the great 
saving truths of the Gospel, pertaining to grace, the atonement, faith, etc. 
It may not be unnecessary to add that this commentary must not be 
confused with the so-called commentary of Luther on Romans in the 
German language by Chr. G. Eberle, which is an altogether different 
work, consisting of cullings from all of Luther’s writings on the various 
sections of this Pauline epistle. WILLIAM F. ARNDT 


A COMPANION TO ST. JOHN’S GOSPEL. By J. Stephen Hart. New 
York: Cambridge University Press (Melbourne: Melbourne Uni- 
versity Press), 1952. 215 pages. Cloth. $2.00. 

In essence this volume is a stirring defense of the Fourth Gospel as 
385 
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“the most reliable account of the Incarnation of the Son of God.” (P. 3.) 
There has been a growing interest within recent years among New Testa- 
ment scholars in this Gospel; but much of this concern has turned into 
a contest among various authors to dissect and truncate this book as much as 
possible. Bishop Hart devoted a lifetime of study to the Gospel accord- 
ing to St. John; and at his retirement undertook to write down the results 
of his study. He died the day after his book appeared in print. His 
apologia, the first part of the volume, centers in demonstrating the rela- 
tionship of John to Mark. 

The second and larger portion of the book was written as a commentary 
on each section of the Gospel. It is here that the author reveals most 
clearly his love for the Gospel of the Beloved Disciple. Here the reader 
finds the results of years of reflection. His comments are brief and to the 
point; this alone will be helpful to the busy pastor of today. The book 
provides many precious insights into a book that must be dear to every 
Christian. MARTIN H. SCHARLEMANN 


THE APOCRYPHA, BRIDGE OF THE TESTAMENTS: A READER’S 
GUIDE TO THE APOCRYPHAL BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT. By Robert C. Dentan. Greenwich: Seabury Press, 1954. 
v and 122 pages. Cloth. $2.25. 


This little volume brings much valuable information on the history of 
the intertestamental period. Professor Dentan presents an orderly, con- 
nected account of the varied political and economic fortunes of the Jewish 
people during the days of Persian supremacy, the ascendancy of Alexander’s 
Greek empire, the rivalries of the Ptolemies and Seleucidae, particularly 
the excesses of the latter, the Maccabean revolt, and the brief period of 
independence under the Hasmonaeans, and, finally, the domination of the 
Roman power. 

The impact of the Hellenistic world (notably the Alexandrian) on 
Jewish life and thought is lucidly delineated, showing the customary three- 
fold reaction: yielding, determined opposition, and attempts at synthesis, 
on the part of the Jews. Some causes of the great Diaspora and the genesis 
of the main Jewish sects that appear on the New Testament scene are 
sketched. 


Illuminating this vital period between the Testaments are the Apocrypha. 
The author gives adequate summaries of their content and tendency. His 
high estimate of these writings should strike a responsive chord in a Lu- 
theran’s heart. Did not Luther regard them as “good and profitable read- 
ing material, though not on a level with the Holy Scriptures”? 


Dr. Dentan accepts the results of the Higher Criticism. The Book of 
Daniel “can be dated with certainty in the year 165 B.C.” (Page 2.) 
Canonical Ecclesiastes displays a “suave skepticism” and was written in 
the Hellenistic Age (p.24). “Second Isaiah (the unknown author of 
Isaiah 40—55)” is postexilic (page 41). The author's ideas on Sadducees 
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and Pharisees (page 63), on miracles, and the resurrection of the dead 
(page 69) are other instances of his liberal approach. Alerted to this point 
of view, however, the reader may reap good fruit from a study of this 
book. A selected bibliography, a chronological table, and an index enhance 
its usefulness. HERBERT J. A. BOUMAN 


ZUSAGE AN DIE WAHRHEIT. By Wilhelm Stahlin. Kassel: Johannes 
Stauda-Verlag, 1952. 190 pages. Cloth. Price not given. 

The author, a retired bishop of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Ol- 
denburg, dedicated this reverently written volume to his friends in Olden- 
burg as a farewell gift. In a popular style he endeavors to convey the scope 
and the meaning of the church’s confession to contemporary man. He does 
this in a brief commentary on the Apostolic and the Nicene Creed. The 
circumstances under which the book was written probably explain an occa- 
sional slip. For instance, Peter speaks of Christ's descent into hell in his 
First, not the Second, Epistle (p.88). The author’s explanation of the 
passage could also be challenged. Again, 2 Cor.3:7 does not identify 
Christ with the Holy Spirit (p.141). The statement “Der Heilige Geist 
ist die Form, in der Christus in dieser Weltzeit gegenwartig und wirksam 
ist” calls for further clarification. No doubt the author's friends will treas- 
ure this loving souvenir. L. W. SPITZ 


PAUL THE APOSTLE. By Giuseppe Ricciotti, translated by Alba I. Ziz- 
zamia. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1953. 540 pages. 
Cloth, $7.50. 

Another excellent book on the Apostle Paul is here put on our desk. 
Whether it is examined from the point of view of exacting scholarship 
or that of clarity of style or that of loyalty to the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures, it will always stand the test. The student of the life of Paul is here 
introduced first, as he should be, to the geographical, cultural, intellectual, 
and religious background. There follows a discussion of the sources of 
Paul’s biography, a history of criticism and chapters on the chronology of 
the life of the Apostle, on Paul the writer, his physical appearance, his 
health, and on charisms, that is, charismatic gifts, in early Christianity. Next 
we are given the biography proper, beginning with a chapter on the 
Apostle’s birth and early youth and ending with a chapter on his last years, 
second Roman imprisonment, and death. “A summary glance” concludes 
the section. A general index and an index of Scriptural references are 
appended, enhancing the value of the work. The author, a Roman Cath- 
olic, is professor of Semitic Languages and Oriental Christian History at 
the University of Rome. He writes with warmth and in an engaging way. 
The book by no means is intended to carry on propaganda for the special 
views and claims of Rome. 

To characterize the volume a little further I should add that the South 
Galatian theory is rejected (on insufficient grounds, in the opinion of 
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this reviewer) and that the Ephesian origin of the so-called Captivity 
Letters is likewise given short shrift (again erroneously, as I see it). The 
Epistle to the Hebrews is ascribed to Paul, although with hesitancy, and 
a good survey of the various opinions expressed on this subject in antiquity 
is submitted. 

One important factor must not remain unmentioned. The book is ex- 
tremely rich in illustrations. These are in the form of photographs of 
localities and buildings in the lands where the Apostle labored or of manu- 
scripts which have to do with his work. The translation is smooth and 
idiomatic, so much so that reading it you forget that what lies before you 
is not the original. The price may seem high, but is not too high when 
one considers the cost of books these days and the superb workmanship 
and the many illustrations and maps. WILLIAM F. ARNDT 


BELIEFS OF BAPTISTS. By David P. Gaines. New York: Richard 
R. Smith, 1952. xiv and 295 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 

This volume is no systematic survey of Baptist doctrine, as the title 
might suggest, but an eighteen-chapter collection of 72 sermons and lec- 
tures which the author, now retired, delivered during a 31-year ministry 
at the Baptist church of Waterbury, Connecticut, and in which he aims 
“to interpret the Christian faith by the spirit, rather than the letter, of 
Baptist tradition.” The Calvinistic bias of Baptist religious thinking is 
repeatedly affirmed. The over-all position of the author can be gauged 
from some representative statements. “Baptists believe that once you are 
regenerated and adopted as a child of God you cannot thereafter be lost”; 
the hymn “How Firm a Foundation” (No. 427 in The Lutheran Hymnal) 
was written by an English Baptist pastor as a formulation of the doctrine 
of “eternal security” or “the final perseverance of the saints” (p.21). We 
may say that “Jesus saved us by His death on the cross” in the sense “that 
when He died His spirit was released to live in us through faith; and we 
are saved by the power of His life in us” (p.43). “Baptism is not a con- 
dition of salvation. It is only a symbolical service, like the Lord’s Supper. 
It has no sacramental character in the sense that it confers upon those 
baptized a spiritual change or status of any kind.” (Pages 82,83.) Baptists 
do not hold that in the Holy Eucharist the elements “are a channel of 
special spiritual grace to those receiving them in faith. ... For them the 
bread and the cup are only symbols to lift the thoughts to Christ who 
communicates himself directly to the believing soul.” (Page 86.) “Equally 
sincere persons hold variant views of [Jesus’} nature. Some believe that 
in a unique way he was the Son of God, others that he was a good man 
who in his spiritual growth became Godlike. I have long since come to 
the conclusion that these questions of critical study, while interesting and 
deserving of notice, are comparatively unimportant from a practical stand- 
point.” (Page 132.) The chapter on “The Christian Year” contains ser- 
mons on Lent, Easter, Advent and Christmas, in that order. An appendix 
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reprints the “New Hampshire Confession of Faith” and the membership 
“covenant” of the Waterbury Baptist Church. 
ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


CREDO. By Martin Harrison. Chicago: Henry Rages Company, 1954. 
xiv and 369 pages. Cloth. $4.50. 

Credo is to serve as a practical guide “for all Catholics and all those 
interested in learning about the Catholic faith.” The Roman Catholic faith, 
of course, is meant. Since it bears the Nihil obstat and the Imprimatur, it 
must be regarded as an authoritative source for Roman Catholic doctrine. It 
is said to be based on St. Thomas’ inspired writings. Protestants are often 
accused of misrepresenting Roman Catholic doctrine; so let us have Credo 
speak for itself. In answer to the question “Why did God make me?” the 
author quotes the Roman Catholic catechism: “God made me to know 
him, love him and serve him in this world, so as to be happy with him 
for ever in the next.” He explains: “It is a covenant; if we do our part, 
God will do his without fail. Service merits eternal happiness: refusal 
entails an eternal punishment through loss of God.” (Page 1.) In the 
chapter on redemption the author explains: “Christ was always happy be- 
cause he lived a perfect human life as it should be led in accordance with 
God’s purpose in creation. Christ came to show man how to live in the 
way intended by God and so to find happiness.” (Page 18.) His final 
definition of redemption is “the total change in spiritual values, the whole- 
hearted acceptance of Christ’s system of life—a real following of Christ 
in self-denial and carrying the Cross” (p.20). What about indulgences? 
Rome has not changed since the days of Leo X. The author says: “Each 
sin, in addition to its guilt, has a just punishment or penalty attached to 
it, known only to God, but one which must be satisfied to the uttermost 
farthing; it is a debt which must be paid either in this world or the next” 
(p.136). Fortunately, “the Church has power to forgive and to remit 
penalties due to sin; the first by the sacrament of penance; the second by 
means of indulgences” (p.137). An indulgence, then, “is really a ‘remis- 
sion’ or pardon of the punishment due to sin after its guilt has been for- 
given” (p. 136). “The penalty for sin is thereby not simply cancelled out; 
but what is wanting to our satisfaction is given to us from the treasury 
of the infinite merits of Christ and the added merits of the saints” (p. 137). 
It would seem, then, that the merits of Christ are not really infinite but 
must be supplemented by the merits of the saints. Purgatory is not quite 
as lurid as it was in the days of John Tetzel, but it is still there to smudge 
the hope of Christ’s redeemed and to darken the glory of His grace. 


The chapters on Christian virtues are not bad. In fact, some paragraphs 
ate good. Unfortunately the author knows nothing about the true source 
and motivation of such virtues. Rome’s religion is one of Law, not of 
Gospel; of works, not of grace. How hard it must be for the sinner to 
find Christ as the Savior in such a climate! L. W. SPITZ 
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VOM GEHEIMNIS DER SCHOPFUNG. By Max Lackmann. Stuttgart: 
Evangelisches Verlagswerk, 1952. 371 pages. Cloth. DM 22,50. 


The scope of this stimulating piece of research is indicated in the sub- 
title: “The history of the exegesis of Romans 1:18-23; 2:14-16; and 
Acts 14:15-17; 17:22-29, from the second century to the beginning of 
the era of Orthodoxy.” A ‘quondam student, but no slavish follower, of 
Karl Barth, Lackmann addresses himself to a double task: (1) to furnish 
the exegetical bases for a new and badly needed reformulation of what 
the church’s theology throughout the period under survey called “general 
revelation” and “natural knowledge of God”; and (2) to oppose with 
energy the exegetical and systematic postulations of Barth and his fol- 
lowers — notably in Thesis J] of the Barmen Declaration—to the effect 
that the consensus of the church on this subject is a pernicious “Christian 
heresy” which must be extirpated from our dogmatics and our preaching. 
The method of Lackmann’s+work is this: After justifying his commit- 
ment to the common sense of the church on the question of “natural knowl- 
edge of God,” he summarizes first the “Catholic” and then the “Reforma- 
tion” exegesis of each phrasé in the Latin version of the four passages in 
question; this he follows with a criticism of both interpretations of each 
phrase (now set forth in a German version), a set of guiding principles 
in twenty theses and eighteen pages, and an appendix in which the opinions 
of the individual commentators on the passages in question from Tertullian 
to John Gerhard are summarized. This reviewer sees Lackmann creating 
a persistent problem for himself by his arbitrary and historically dubious 
antithesis of “Catholic” (i.e., the pre-Reformation Eastern and Western 
theologians, plus post-Tridentine Roman Catholic) and “Reformation” 
(i.e., Lutheran and Reformed). This does not detract from the value of 
this Neén to Karl Barth (and Ja to Emil Brunner) as a gold mine of care- 
fully evaluated and organized reference material for both the historian 
of dogma and the systematician. Lutheran dogmaticians in particular can- 
not evade the challenge of the task which Lackmann sets for them on 
pages 273—277. ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


READINGS IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. By John A. 
Mourant. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1954. xii and 
500 pages. Cloth. $2.95. 


A selection of readings such as this is intended primarily for the student 
at the theological seminary. As a matter of fact, the editor hopes that the 
diversity and the number of selections, in combination with the general 
introductions and the headnotes preceding each selection, may make this 
book suitable for use in place of the conventional type of text. Teachers 
of the philosophy of religion will have to determine how well he has 
succeeded. The book contains fifty-five selections of past and present 
philosophical and religious writings, each sufficiently long to give the 
student some idea of the writer’s method and purpose. The editor's notes 
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are most helpful to establish relevance and continuity. Seminary grad- 
uates also will enjoy reading this book in memory of their school days. 
L. W. SPITZ 


VOM SINN DES LEIBES. By Ernst Wilhelm Stahlin. Third edition. 
Stuttgart: J. F. Steinkopf, 1952. 175 pages. Cloth. DM 4.80. 


First published in 1930, this book by the (now retired) Lutheran 
Bishop of Oldenburg develops the thesis that in inquiring into the mean- 
ing of the body it is more accurate to say that the person 4s body and soul 
than that he Aas body and soul. It is a frank, serious, and profoundly 
theological effort at evaluating the meaning for our corporeality of the 
Creation, the Incarnation of Our Lord, and His Resurrection. “The Chris- 
tian word concerning the body is both the last and the decisive word on 
the matter of the meaning of our earthly existence. Christian faith voices 
a deliberate, joyous and decisive affirmation of the body; in reality, only 
faith — aware as it is of the divine ordinances of creation and redemp- 
tion— can voice this affirmation. This affirmation involves a complete 
readiness to regard the body as God’s creation and to respect it both as 
the form of our human existence and as a part of an overarching vital 
context... . This affirmation realizes that the body is the arena of con- 
flicting powers, that it is at once glorious and miserable, and that this 
ambiguity is resolved and transcended only in the divine promise. There- 
fore this affirmation responds with its corporeal assertion to the corporeal 
assertion of God, which it perceives and honors in the Incarnation, the 
death and the Resurrection of Christ; just for that reason it is determined 
to give the body its part in prayer and cultus and through bodily discipline 
to witness to the hope in which the body also has its part.” (Pages 172 
to 173.) In spite of the fact that on occasion the argument is a little 
abstract —in a characteristically German fashion — this book is a whole- 
some and welcome antidote to the excessive and un-Lutheran spiritualizing 
of our theology that is one of our constant temptations. 

ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


BIBLISCH-THEOLOGISCHES HANDWOERTERBUCH ZUR LUTHER- 
BIBEL. By Edo Osterloh and Hans Engelland. Fascicles 7—10. 
Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1954. Paper. DM 3.40 per 
fascicle. 


The final fascicles, 7 through 10, of this up-to-date Bible lexicon have 
now appeared. The first three were reviewed in the July, and the next 
three in the November, 1952, issue of this journal. The editors have suc- 
ceeded in maintaining the high standard set by the previous sections. 
Subscribers may now procure a cloth cover for the entire set from the 
publisher for DM 3.00. This scholarly work is recommended to all stu- 
dents of Luther’s German Bible and of later German editions. 

L. W. SPITZ 
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ABENDMAHLSGESPRACH. By Julius Schniewind and Ernst Sommer- 
lath; edited by Edmund Schlink. Berlin: Verlag Alfred Tépelmann, 
1952. 54 pages. Paper. DM 4.80. 


On the principle that a radical clarification of the doctrinal issues sur- 
rounding the Holy Eucharist would be a prerequisite to any canonical 
decision on intercommunion, the Chancellery of the Evangelical Church 
in Germany (EKiD) — complying with a resolution of the 1947 Synod 
of Treysa — sponsored a two-day colloquium of New Testament scholars 
and dogmaticians at Frankfurt-am-Main in the fall of the same year. Only 
nine of the twenty-one theologians invited were able to attend — one Lu- 
theran (Sommerlath), one Reformed (Otto Weber), and seven members 
of “United” Churches (Giinther Bornkamm, Delekat, Kasemann, Schlink, 
Schniewind, Stauffer, and Heinrich Vogel). The Chancellery President, 
Hans Asmussen, also participated. The discussions were conducted with 
reference to the framework of the life of the church and of the congre- 
gation, and contemplated the rediscovery of the Holy Eucharist during the 
Kirchenkampf and the war, the increasing awareness of confessional obliga- 
tion and the Eucharistic implications of modern New Testament research. 
A subsequent colloquium scheduled for Berlin in February, 1948, had to 
be canceled. The brochure contains an explanatory preface by Schlink; 
Schniewind’s (posthumously published) “Report” of the Frankfurt col- 
loquium, with supplementary suggestions by Sommerlath; and the latter’s 
paper at the colloquium on “The Present Status of the Eucharistic Ques- 
tion.” While the colloquium itself was inconclusive, the assumptions and 
the circumstances that underlay its convocation have permanent signif- 
icance; similarly, the contents of this brochure are an important contri- 
bution to modern literature on the Eucharist with which all future discus- 
sion must reckon. ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


NATURAL SCIENCE AND THE SPIRITUAL LIFE. By John Baillie. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1952. 43 pages. Cloth. $1.75. 


Principal Baillie delivered this lecture — significant out of all propor- 
tion to its length—in 1951 as the “Philosophical Discourse” before the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science. He avoids the obvious 
and oversimplified polarities suggested by the title of his lecture — the 
man of science vs. the man of faith, or the opposition of matter and 
spirit—and considers the relation of science to faith in terms of the 
degree of Socrates’ rightness and wrongness in “the most important single 
passage in the whole literature of Western philosophy,” Plato’s report in 
the Phaedo of Socrates’ autobiographical reminiscences while awaiting 
death. Baillie holds that modern science abandoned the Socratic-Aris- 
totelian preoccupation with the search for final causes under the influence 
of the Christian doctrine of creation, namely, that the world is not itself 
divine but is contingent upon the divine will. Likewise Christian in origin 
is the measure of control which science seeks to put into the hands of man. 
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When science turns positivist, it becomes at the same time pragmatic and 
utilitarian, and its only concern is to subdue its inherent purposelessness 
to man’s self-chosen ends. Here lies the basis of our fear that the power 
which science confers will pass into hands of men who regard no duty as 
unconditional and every moral standard as relative. In sum: Socrates was 
wrong in his impatience with the search for secondary and mechanical 
causes, in his desire to interpolate final causes into the chain of scientific 
explanation, and in his belief that the details of nature could be deduced 
from the ideal ends it was ordained to serve. But he was right in his 
conviction that it is much more important for us to know whither nature 
tends than how it works and that our interest in its working will evaporate 
if we cannot believe that it tends toward some good. 
ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


INTERCOMMUNION. Edited by Donald Baillie and John Marsh. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1952. 406 pages. Cloth. $4.00. 


At the instance of the Continuation Committee of the Second (1937) 
World Conference on Faith and Order at Edinburgh, a Theological Com- 
mission on Intercommunion was appointed. In preparation for the Third 
World Conference on Faith and Order at Lund in 1952, the Commission 
published the present volume. The Report of the Commission in Part I 
frankly acknowledges the disagreements as well as the agreements among 
the members, minor reservations of the signatories being recorded in foot- 


notes; the frustration of the Committee is nowhere more poignantly voiced 
than in the closing paragraph: “Finally, we would all bear witness to our 
unspeakable gratitude to the Lord of the Church for His gift of the pre- 
cious Sacrament. It is because we are united in gratitude to Him for His 
gift that we feel so keenly our inability to receive it in full fellowship.” 
(Page 43.) Part II contains important historical studies of the problem, 
among which notable interest for Lutherans attaches to “Terms of Com- 
munion in the Undivided Church” by Georges Florovsky and “The Prob- 
lem of Intercommunion in the Reformation” by Ernst Bizer. Part III con- 
tains fifteen original theological essays contributed by selected scholars 
chosen from as wide a variety of denominations as possible with a view 
to shedding light from different standpoints on the fundamental problems. 
Lutherans will probably find most value in “Amica Contestatio” by the 
French Roman Catholic theologian Yves Congar; “Confessional Loyalty 
in the Ecumenical Movement” by Florovsky; “Intercommunion in the 
German Evangelical Church” by Wilhelm Niesel; “Lord’s Supper or 
Church’s Supper” by Edmund Schlink; and “Eschatology and the Eucharist” 
by T. F. Torrance. Appendices cover “Existing Rules and Customs of the 
Churches” and a description of an English experiment in “The Revival 
of the Agape.” The multivalent complexity of the Lutheran position on 
intercommunion is in general fairly, if not always sympathetically (espe- 
cially by Reformed contributors), treated. although the available data on 
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the Eucharistic doctrine of both Luther and Melanchthon would permit 
somewhat different conclusions from those reached by Professor Bizer. The 
Lutheran position on the Holy Eucharist as sacrifice is inadequately pre- 
sented on page 246, inasmuch as the insights of Article XXIV of the 
Apology are wholly neglected. A Waldensian correspondent identifies the 
Lutheran Eucharistic doctrine as “le consubstantiation” (p.387). The date 
of Blessed Martin Luther's Small Catechism is incorrectly given as 1544 
(p. 78). The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod comes in for only one 
passing reference, in the report of an Indian (!) correspondent: “The 
practice in the Missouri Evangelical Lutheran India Mission is very strict 
and exclusive, corresponding to that of the Missouri Synod in the U.S. A.” 
(p.376).—The problem of intercommunion will bulk larger for our 
church in the future than in the past. This symposium, both as a contri- 
bution to the available literature and as an introduction to the total issue, 
is a vitally important document. ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


DARWIN: COMPETITION AND CO-OPERATION. By Ashley Mon- 
tagu. New York: Henry Schuman, 1952. 148 pages. Cloth. $2.50. 


Ashley Montagu is an able, appreciated, and articulate Anglo-American 
anthropologist, with an unusual flair for popular exposition and a passion 
for annihilating superstitions parading as science. In this book he tilts 
at Darwinism as it was set forth almost a century ago and as it is still 
commonly (mis) understood — “the Darwinian fallacy.” Montagu declares: 


“Darwin bequeathed to the world a fragmentary, a partial, an incomplete 
truth. It . . . [led} to a world in which fear has become endemic upon 
a scale hitherto unknown. .. . Darwin helped to establish such seeming 
paradoxes as that good could flow from evil, and that in the biological sense 
such evils were really good. ... [These] have long been the platitudes 
of the day. The doctrine of the survival of the fittest, the struggle for 
existence, natural selection, competition — all these are the same things — 
is the religion of contemporary man.” (Page 99.) Darwin, according to 
Montagu, borrowed his doctrine from Malthus (who in turn had been 
influenced by Joseph Townsend), and generalized it to cover the whole 
plant and animal kingdom. Darwin’s doctrine became so influential be- 
cause it was correlated to the state of contemporary social evolution and 
provided a scientific basis and a cosmic sanction for the competitive social 
order that was developing. Darwin’s great mistake, Montagu holds, was 
his excessive stress on competition. Today “the evidence increasingly in- 
dicates that natural selection does not act principally to favor variations 
which through a ruthless kind of competition better adjust the organism 
to its environment. Adjustment is, of course, necessary, but the important 
point is that natural selection favors the co-operative, as opposed to the 
disoperative, struggle for life.” (Page 70.) As part of a project supported 
by the Harvard Research Center in Altruistic Integration and Creativity 
there is a tractarian note about the entire essay, but this in no way mini- 
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mizes the significance of the argument or the very great value that his 
bibliographies possess both for the specialist and for the kind of interested 
layman in science that a pastor ought to be. 

ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


WESTERN CANON LAW. By R. C. Mortimer. Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1953. 92 pages. Cloth. $2.00. 

Ever since the December day in 1520, when a copy of the Corpus Juris 
Canonici sent the flames of Blessed Martin Luther’s little bonfire outside 
the Elster Gate of Wittenberg flying higher, canon law has been in ill 
repute in the Church of the Augsburg Confession, at least among the 
theologians. In this connection we have failed to realize two important 
things: (1) that some kind of canon law is inevitable and that it is no less 
canon law when it masquerades under such names as Kirchenordnung, 
consistorial decisions, synodical Handbook, or General Rubrics; and 
(2) that without some knowledge of canon law as it had developed by 
the sixteenth century many aspects of the Reformation and many pro- 
nouncements of the Lutheran Symbols are almost unintelligible. For those 
who recognize this and who seek a somewhat more extensive introduc- 
tion to canon law than an encyclopedia article might furnish, the present 
handily brief treatment of the subject by the Anglican Bishop of Exeter — 
himself a sometime lecturer in early canon law at Oxford — will prove of 
distinct value. In three chapters it traces the history of canon from the 
Council of Nicaea in 325 to the creation of the Corpus by Burchard of 
Worms and his industrious successors. Chapter IV, on “The Canon Law 
in England after the Reformation,” possesses a more denominational in- 
terest, but Chapter V, on “The Characteristics of Canon Law,” is an admir- 
able exposition of the distinction between variable and invariable legis- 
lation, the respect shown to custom, the flexibility with which the law is 
applied to individuals, and the character of ecclesiastical punishment. A use- 
ful bibliography is appended, but there is, regrettably, no index. 

ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


THE RENAISSANCE. By Will Durant. New York: Simon and Schuster, 
1953. xvi and 778 pages. Cloth. $7.50. 

This handsomely illustrated tome is the fifth volume in a projected 
seven-volume series, “The Story of Civilization,” that has occupied its 
68-year-old creator — an ex-Roman Catholic seminarian, an ex-anarchist, 
a Columbia University Ph.D., and author of the best-selling The Story 
of Philosophy — for over four decades. In the civilization of Italy from 
the birth of Petrarch (1304) to the death of Titian (1576) he has 
a gigantic canvas to cover and a rich palette of colors to spread upon it; 
keenly sensible of the exciting possibilities of both canvas and palette, 
Durant has given us one of the liveliest accounts of the Italian renaissance 
since Kulturgeschichte achieved its majority with Jakob Burckhardt’s Die 
Kultur der Renaissance in Italien nearly a century ago. Durant is at his 
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best when he discusses the arts, the customs of the people, the impact of 
changing economic conditions, and the lives of the great. Among count- 
less other vignettes we see the popes in Avignon— including vicious 
Clement VI, whom Edward III of England reminded that “the successor 
of the Apostles was commissioned to lead the Lord’s sheep to the pasture, 
not to fleece them,” and militant Gregory XI, with his barbarously brutal 
Cardinal Legate, the truce-breaking Robert of Geneva. We witness the 
rise of the Medici and the world of beauty that came into being through 
their munificence and the talents of the artists they engaged. Girolamo 
Savonarola — the Middle Ages surviving into the Renaissance — tries “to 
replace the Medici with Christ” and perishes in the attempt. At thirty, 
Leonardo da Vinci offers his polymorphous skills to the Sforza regent of 
Milan and embarks upon a career in which in his single person he rivals 
the best contemporary scientists, engineers, painters, sculptors, and philos- 
ophers. Catamite Giovanni Antonio Bazzi, who accepted the notorious 
nickname by which subsequent ages know him “with good humor as a title 
that many deserved but failed to obtain,” paints for jolly Pope Leo X 
a nude Lucretia stabbing herself to death, for which Luther’s excommuni- 
cator gratefully makes the artist a Cavalier of the Order of Christ. In 
Venice, where “earthly licentiousness and profanity sat side by side... 
with orthodox belief and hebdomadal piety,” the Republic, despite papal 
decrees of excommunication and interdict, refuses to recognize “no superior 
except the Divine Majesty” in temporal matters. Commissioned by Pope 
Eugenius IV, Filarete puts on the portals of St. Peter’s Church in Rome 
Mars, Jupiter, Ganymede, Leander and Leda alongside Our Lord and the 
Blessed Virgin Mary and the Holy Apostles. Rodrigo Borja rides out of 
Spain to become the first Borgia, a cardinal at 25, a priest at 37, father 
of four children (including Caesar and Lucrezia) by Vanozza de’ Catanei 
between 43 and 50, and—despite his “philoprogenitive exuberance” — 
pope at 61; his taking of the name “of the invincible Alexander,” says 
Durant, “was a pagan beginning for a pagan pontificate.” Pietro Pom- 
ponazzi in humbler moments confesses “the narrow limits of human reason 
and the honorable futility of metaphysics”; but before committing suicide 
by starvation he puts into philosophic form the skepticism that for two 
centuries has been hollowing out the foundations of Christian belief. “The 
soul of the great creed,” says Durant, “had been pierced with the arrows 
of doubt; and the splendor of the medieval myth had been tarnished by 
its accumulated gold.” Dutch-born Adrian VI— “an anomaly in Renais- 
sance Rome: a Pope who was resolved at all costs to be a Christian” — 
dies after thirteen months of reforming activity, and Rome greets his death 
with more joy than if the city had been saved from the Turks. While the 
Reformation is reserved for the next volume of the series, we hear echoes 
of it from across the Alps as the Renaissance wanes in Italy and finally 
dies. — The reader of The Renaissance will understand better not only 
that long-past age, but also his own —and himself. 


ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 
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I PROTEST. By G. Bromley Oxnam. New York: Harper & Brothers 
Publishers, c.1954. 186 pages. Cloth. $2.50. 


I Protest is not a theological book. It fits rather into the documentation 
of the history of the church in the United States. Slowly “the American 
way” seeks to engross the religions of America. It is a curious paradox that 
a man who is such an outstanding protagonist of “the American way” 
should become a victim of the technique of smear innuendo and the 
repetition of falsehood in the name of Americanism, as Bishop Oxnam 
has been. The sobering thought is not just that it happened to Bishop 
Oxnam, who is able to fight back as a representative of a basically popular 
cause. Rather is the episode of the Oxnam trial disquieting because it 
shows how any issue, however baseless, can become an instrument of 
popular and even sectarian support. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


MEN AS TREES WALKING. By Margaret T. Applegarth. New York: 
Harper & Brothers Publishers, c. 1952. 282 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 


Miss Applegarth tells her stories and fantasies with a vivid competence. 
Her scenes range the globe, her themes are multiform (e.g., “things his 
tools might have made from a tree”); but when the book is laid aside, 
we find it has registered its Gospel. Every reader will have his favorites; 
mine: “The Pencil of the Holy Ghost Always Writes in Shorthand.” The 
book can teach a preacher how to find sacred drama in the lives of little 
people. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


WHAT SHALL I SAY? By Arnold Obermeier. St. Louis: Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 1954. 95 pages. Cloth. $2.25. 


You open your mail. A letter asks you to give a devotional address 
to a District synodical meeting, a pastoral or teachers’ conference, a school 
graduation, a parent-teachers’ meeting, a Sunday school teachers’ banquet, 
a Lutheran Women’s Missionary League rally, or a Walther League camp 
group. You check the homiletic section of your library and your files. 
To your dismay you find you have little or nothing to stimulate your 
thought for this type of address. If this is true in your case, Pastor 
Obermeier’s book will give you many ideas for twenty-one such occasions. 
These addresses are all very short; they average only four pages in print. 
The simple, direct style and the clear type make them seem even shorter. 
But these speeches grip your interest. You follow eagerly, because our 
author knows how to use illustrations effectively. Some of these illustra- 
tions come from sources which most of us do not read. Also, you will like 
the way the author — he is, incidentally, the pastor of the First English 
Lutheran Church, Sterling, Colo.—uses the Good News of Jesus to 
motivate his hearers. Our pastors should find this book a seed plot for 
ideas, another help to make the most of addresses for special occasions. 

ARTHUR M. VINCENT 
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LEADERSHIP EDUCATION THROUGH BIBLE _ INSTITUTES: 
A MANUAL ON KINGDOM WORK EDUCATION. Edited by 
Oscar E. Feucht. St.Louis: The Board for Parish Education, The 
Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod, 1954. 109 mimeographed pages. 
$1.00. 

This manual on leadership education is the first to be produced in The 
Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod. It represents the findings and sug- 
gestions of forty-seven educators working six full days under the guidance 
of O. E. Feucht. 

Though dealing with the organization and administration of Bible 
institutes for adults, the materials in this book not only are indispensable 
for institute boards, deans, and instructors, but also important for every 
synodical, District, and congregational leader who is concerned with leader- 
ship education, i.e., the development of effective Christian workers of 
every type, including church officers. Insights and experiences shared in 
this manual center in the basic philosophy of lay training, objectives, pro- 
gram of studies, course construction and sequences, methods of teaching, 
and administration. 

Bible institutes, as congregational ventures or as co-operative ventures 
of groups of congregations, combining genuine Bible study with courses 
in applied Christianity, have in recent years been recognized and employed 
as instruments of great promise for the development of a well-informed, 


competent, and active laity. This manual can serve as a guide and stimulus 

for the strengthening of old and the establishment of many new institutes 

to help churches meet their great responsibilities and opportunities of 

today. A. G. MERKENS 
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Dauntless Women: Stories of Pioneer Wives. By Winifred Mathews; 
illustrated by Rafael Palacios. New edition. New York: Friendship Press, 
1947. 165 pages. Cloth, $2.50; paper, $1.25. A 1955 reprinting once 
more makes available this collection of short, authentic, action-packed 
biographies of seven missionary wives: Ann, wife of Adoniram Judson; 
Mary, wife of Robert Moffat; Mary, wife of David Livingstone; Christina, 
wife of Francois Coillard; Mary, wife of John Williams; Agnes, wife of 
William Watt; and Lillias, wife of Horace Grant Underwood. The author 
apne two significant convictions in the Prologue: (1) Snag no 
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form of witness is more fruitful than that of the Christian home in the 
non-Christian world as a center of sacrificial service to the community 
around”; (2) “Without [these missionary wives} their respective husbands 
would have been like birds trying to fly with one wing — if they had not 
worked among the women while their husbands taught the men, the 
churches established as a result of the men’s work would have lacked 
depth and permanence.” 


Baruch Spinoza and Western Democracy: An Interpretation of His 
Philosophical, Religious and Political Thought. By Joseph Dunner. New 
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$2.50. This story of the life of one of the greatest missionaries of the 
nineteenth century, as told for young people, was first published forty-three 
years ago. Its reappearance in this handsome new edition is a tribute to the 
perennial popularity both of the subject and of its dramatic presentation 
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